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Correspondence 





“Brainwashing” — A Social 
Phenomenon of Our Time 


Two Comments and a Rejoinder 


(Eprror’s Note: Because of the considerable comments elicited by 
George Winokur’s article—see Vol. 13, No. 4 of this journal—we 
decided that instead of making the usual editorial statements we 
would invite two members of the Social Work profession to express 
their reactions to Dr. Winokur’s remarks. We wish to thank Mrs. 
Perlman and Mr. Kadushin for accepting our invitation.) 


To the Editor: 


I am responding to your invitation for my comments on 
Dr. Winokur’s article on “ ‘Brainwashing’—A Social Phe- 
nomenon of Our Time” with interest but with some reluc- 
tance, too. The reason for my interest will be manifest as 
soon as I identify myself as a social worker and social work 
educator. The reason for my reluctance will, I daresay, make 
itself manifest as my genuine puzzlement as to Dr. Winokur’s 
purpose in writing the article at all. 

Dr. Winokur’s purpose, he says, is to indicate “how to 
brainwash . . . and how these techniques may have been used 
in certain professional situations.”” He then develops the idea 
that brainwashing is a form of indoctrination governed by 
basic learning laws but containing the component of forced 
behavior. He believes that this forced learning may occur 
in supervisor-student relationships that are “commonly seen 
between psychiatrists, psychoanalysts, social workers, and 
psychologists.” For his illustrative example, which gains con- 
siderable importance since he presents it as a “prototype” of 
the commonplace and because it consumes almost one-half his 
text, he selects a social casework supervisory situation. 

Here, perhaps, I should state my first puzzlement. I would 
assume that as a psychiatrist, Dr. Winokur is more familiar 
with usual supervisor-supervisory relationships among psy- 
chiatrists and psychoanalysts than among social workers and 
psychologists. So it is somewhat surprising to find him draw- 
ing his example from social work. I must say at once that 
if one of my students or colleagues wished to illustrate a 
phenomenon which occurred in social work as well as else- 
where—and particularly if it were a horrid example!—I 
would expect him to draw from his own field and should 
deplore his pointing the mote in the other fellow’s eye. This 
would be partly in the interests of professional courtesy; but 
chiefly because it could be expected that he could speak with 
fuller knowledge and, therefore, greater authority for his 
own rather than another profession’s practice. 

Be that as it may. As one reads Dr. Winokur’s account 
of what occurred in this single supervisory experience one 
recognizes that this distortion of teaching can and does occur. 
But Dr. Winokur cites no evidence that it is either as char- 
acteristic or commonplace as his statements imply. In my 
own extensive supervisory practice and from my experience 
as a teacher of both supervisors and supervisees I have read 
and consulted on some hundreds of process-accounts of the 
interaction in supervisory sessions. Indeed the purpose of 


these recorded accounts has been to promote the disciplined 
self-examination by supervisor and supervisee of the “data” 
of the teaching-learning interaction towards making educa- 
tion for social work a growth-promoting experience. Dr. 
Winokur’s choice of an example of social work supervision 
as “prototype” of forced learning holds particular irony in 
the light of the probability that the outstanding contribution 
social work offers to allied professions is its careful formula- 
tions, embodied in an extensive literature, of the application 
of psychodynamic and progressive education principles to its 
training situations. 

But I must assume that Dr. Winokur’s purpose is to pre- 
vent even the occasional lapse from an educational process 
to a brainwashing process. So then I attempt to analyze what 
occurred in the supervisory situation he cites, using the frame- 
work he provides by his brainwashing concept. And I find 
that framework peculiarly inutile. First, it is difficult to see 
what Dr. Winokur finds in brainwashing that is new, or, as 
he puts it, is a “social phenomenon of our time.” The laws 
which govern the ways man learns are as old as man’s mind, 
even though they may only recently have been identified. 
The perversions of those laws to the ends of enslaving men’s 
minds is as old as torture, tyranny, persecution and bribery. 
History is studded with the accounts of those who were sub- 
jected to ancient, medieval and modern forms of “brainwash- 
ing’”—those martyrs who resisted and those nameless ones 
who yielded. So there is no new phenomenon here. There is 
only a new name given to forced learning. It is a catchy, 
even lurid, name—more useful, I think, for selling news- 
papers and arousing fear than for casting light on education- 
al practices. And this presents one with the second un-useful- 
ness of Dr. Winokur’s framework, which is that even with 
a full understanding of the techniques of “how to brainwash” 
one is equipped only with knowing what to avoid, and not 
at all with what to do to free and enhance the learning 
person’s spirit. 

Happily there exists far more potent antidotes to indoc- 
trination and forced learning than can be provided by any 
frightened or sanguine glance at brainwashing techniques. 
Among the many sources where such antidotes may be found 
is the growing literature of social work on professional edu- 
cation which is positive and affirmative in both its approach 
to the problem and its substantial content. In it one finds 
the principles of learning clearly delineated, the methods by 
which the learner’s powers may be led out and shaped to pro- 
fessional uses carefully formulated, and the learner’s indi- 
viduality affirmed and respected. I think Dr. Winokur would 
agree that it takes more from a supervisor than avoidance 
maneuvers to nourish the learner in a supervisory situation, 
and far more than defensive guards to make a supervisory- 
student relationship productive. I commend Dr. Winokur 
and all those concerned with supervision to the sources men- 
tioned above so that consideration of “brainwashing” should 
not muddy the emotional thinking among our several pro- 
fessions which teach mind-to-mind. 


Sincerely yours, 


HELEN Harris PERLMAN, 
Professor of Social Work, 
University of Chicago 
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To the Editor: 


The following is in reply to your invitation to comment 
on Dr. Winokur’s article, “ ‘Brainwashing’-—A Social Phe- 
nomenon of Our Time.” I have been a practicing social 
worker and am at present a staff member at a school of 
social work. 

Accepting for a moment the social work supervisor-student 
record cited by Dr. Winokur as a prototype of brainwashing 
in a supervisory context, I think the situation is both poten- 
tially more alarming and actually more comforting than Dr. 
Winokur presents it. 

For one thing, the tactic of forcing solutions on the stu- 
dent rather than offering solutions for his free consideration 
can be more easily rationalized in the supervisory-student 
field situation than in the classroom. In the classroom the 
teacher has responsibility only to the student and his educa- 
tional needs. In the field the supervisor has unavoidable re- 
sponsibility not only to the student but to the client whom 
the student is serving. “For the protection of the client” can 
be the secure refuge of the brainwashing-disposed field super- 
visor—a slogan of only attenuated value to the similarly dis- 
posed classroom teacher. 

Further, in the tutorial supervisory situation which exists 
in social work, clinical psychology, and psychiatry, the poten- 
tialities for brainwashing are greater than in the classroom. 
Dr. Winokur, in his analysis, sees brainwashing as indoctri- 
nation via conditioning, using the power differential between 
teacher and learner as the essential lever. It seems to me that 
a more effective and more subtle method, among others,! is 
indoctrination via transference, using the relationship between 
teacher and learner as the lever. To cite an extreme example, 
Dr. Elie Cohen,? relying on clinical evidence derived from 
his own experience in a concentration camp, indicates how 
this latter process operated to indoctrinate the inmates with 
a Nazi-oriented ideology even though the S.S. guards made 
no deliberate effort to brainwash. 

Potentialities for this kind of brainwashing increases as 
the level of intensity of emotional interaction between 
teacher and learner increases. The level is greater in the 
tutorial context than it is in the classroom; hence, the greater 
danger here. The supervisor’s pronouncements and sugges- 
tions assume an exaggerated importance for the students and 
the pressure for student acceptance is heightened. This grows 
only partly out of the power, inherent in her position, to 
reward and punish as Dr. Winokur suggests. Of greater im- 
portance is the fact that the supervisor often appears to the 
student as more than a supervisor but rather as a parent 


1. Czeslaw Milosz, The Captive Mind, Vintage Books, New York, 
1955, is an excellent analysis by a poet of the complexity of the 
phenomenon of brainwashing. This analysis, one might add paren- 
thetically, raises a question regarding Dr. Winokur’s thesis that the 
internal conflict between thinking and motor and speech activities 
needs to be resolved in one direction or the other. The process of 
Ketman—thinking one thing and acting another—has, according to 
Milosz, been institutionalized as a way of life for many people in 
Poland. Students developed their own varieties of Ketman as a 
way of effectively resisting the brainwashing teacher. Educators 
frequently complain of the student’s effective defenses against edu- 
cation. Why do we assume that they are more defenseless against 
brainwashing? 


2. Elie A. Cohen, Human Behavior in the Concentration Camp, 
W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., New York, 1953, pp. 177-9. 


surrogate with all this implies for control and domination. 

The nature of the relationship between supervisor and stu- 
dent is in itself neutral. It can be used either to free the stu- 
dent to think or to bind the student to follow. But because 
it is such a powerful tool for good or evil, it becomes doubly 
incumbent on the supervisor to know its uses and abuses and 
to regard it responsibly. And here lies the reason for my belief 
that the situation is happier than Dr. Winokur suggests. 
Social work supervisors are, as a result of their education in 
interpersonal relationships, keenly and explicitly aware of 
the power of such relationships. They know something of 
its manifestations, its uses and its control, and because of this 
knowledge they are in a position to employ the relationship 
to further the aims of education and avoid the dangers of 
indoctrination. Social work educators capitalize on this 
knowledge to permit the student to use the relationships free- 
ly in fulfilling his own educational needs. 

I should like here to withdraw the concession made above 
when I accepted Dr. Winokur’s illustration of the social 
work supervisor-student conference as a prototype of brain- 
washing. A conference such as he outlined can and does 
occur. Its incidence, relative to all social supervisory confer- 
ences, is a matter of conjecture. My own guess is that it 
happens with considerably less frequency than Dr. Winokur 
would lead us to believe, and more frequently than I, as a 
social worker, would like to admit. But the objection is not 
that it doesn’t happen in social work, but rather to Dr. 
Winokur’s implication that for social work this kind of con- 
ference is the supposedly approved, accepted order of pro- 
cedure. 

Social workers, like other human beings, do, on occasion, 
confuse education with indoctrination. We are, like others, 
subject to the same subtle self deception which permits us to 
see ourselves as teachers when we are merely propagandists. 
We do, on occasion, achieve an imitation which is obligatory 
when we are seeking an identification which is voluntary. 
But these, we recognize, are mistakes to be avoided. From 
what I know of social work education I do not think that 
Dr. Winokur’s supervisor with his “strongly entrenched 
dogmatic idea” would last very long without opposition. 
This kind of “teaching” runs directly counter to our ethics 
and our aims. 

Sincerely yours, 


ALFRED KaDUSHIN, 
Assoc. Professor of Social Work, 
University of Wisconsin 


To the Editor: 


It is always a delight to engage in a polemic, but, having 
had a chance to read the letters of Mrs. Perlman and Mr. 
Kadushin, it is not without a certain Menckenesque in- 
credulity that I participate in this one. For, as one peruses 
my article and the two letters, it must become apparent that 
none of the three authors really has very much data on which 
to lean. (Unlike Mrs. Perlman, I do not believe that the 
word, data, should be surrounded by quotation marks). The, 
problem then becomes a discussion more in the nature of a 
set of conflicting philosophical discourses than a situation 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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Managing the Managers 


Melville Daliton* 


This is a report and analysis of the inter-managerial re- 
lations between the central office (hereafter Office) of a cor- 
poration and one of its units, as the managers of the Office 
imposed a control on those of the unit. The problem is two- 
fold: first, to show the events leading to decisions, and sec- 
ond to follow the interplay between formal groups (repre- 
senting official fiat) and informal groups (concerned with 
evading or modifying directives) from a given point to a 
working adjustment. The problem can best be presented by 
first tracing actions that led to intervention by the Office. 


The local plant. Data on the exact size of the plant, the 
number of departments and executives, and the personnel 
and financial costs involved in changes must be withheld. But 

\ there were about 400 managers spread over more than five 
levels and many departments, with a total plant population 


of 9000. 


Obstacles to production. Poor gearing of maintenance ac- 

“ tivities with those of operation! precipitated reorganization 
of work processes. For years the maintenance shops had 
compiled the cost records of work done for the various 
departments, and the record then went to the Auditing Di- 
vision which entered the charge against the department con- 
cerned. Though no complaints were made about the me- 
chanics of clerical recording, the clashes between operation 
~and maintenance groups over the growing volume of un- 
finished repair work was seen by some officers as indicating 
a defect in the auditing system. Research? showed that this 
backlog of hundreds of uncompleted orders was spread among 

. the various departments in a way not explainable in terms 
of plant theory or technology. That is, while some depart- 
ments were abreast of their repair work, others were greatly 
in arrears. Research indicated that these variations were re- 
lated to differentials in authority exercised among execu- 
tives who were of equal formal rank. No scaling of the dif- 
ferentials was attempted because of the conflict and secrecy 


* Dr. Dalton is Asst. Professor in the Dept. of Anthropology and 
Sociology, University of California, L.A. 


1. Both maintenance and operation groups were branches of the 
line organization—that exercising authority over production. Main- 
tenance executives were in charge of repairing and replacing worn 
or broken equipment. Operation executives were responsible for vol- 
ume of production and they, therefore, initiated much action for 
managers in the other branch. 


2. The writer was a participant observer in this plant. For more 
detail of these initial phases see “Industrial Controls and Personal 
Relations,” Social Forces, March, 1955, pp. 244-49. 


attending behavior in this area. But instances personally 
witnessed, and cases reported by intimates, showed that the 
executives who obtained priority in the shops bullied the 
maintenance officers concerned and tacitly threatened to inter- 
“fere with the flow of essential informal favors* coming to 
them if they did not give special consideration to their work. 
In the drive to meet production deadlines, while keeping 
~equipment in top order with replacement parts on hand, 
such department heads achieved “clean” records at the ex- 
pense of less influential heads who went “deeper in the hole” 
from disinclination and/or inability to alter the situation. 


Supported by the Office, top local management agreed that 
changes should be made. There was much debate as to why 
the maintenance function had collapsed and, not knowing 
this, what should be done. Without pinpointing cases, some 
of the executives said bluntly that “politics” was responsible. 
Others saw “soldiering” and “laying down on the job” by 
maintenance machinists as the cause—a view taken by several 
top managers and some of the staff groups. This faction had 
difficulty thinking that the burden of the problem grew 
out of supervisory relationships, as suggested by the term 
“politics.” They saw laggard work groups as the source, and 
hence favored a wage plan to stimulate shop mechanics to 
greater maintenance effort. But a faction of local and Office 
administrators decided most aspects of the ‘issue by forcing 
through their view that the “only solution” was a new con- 
trol to impersonalize relations at several points between 
executives of Maintenance and Operation. 


Structure and Operation of the Control 


Structure. The reorganizers theorized that Operation’s 
orders for maintenance service should pass through a neu- 
tral department—to be created—to which all records show- 
ing the course of each order and the time charged against it 
should be returned. 


Eventually set up as the Field Work Department (FWD), 
the new entity was manned by about 100 personnel selected 


3. These favors of Operation to Maintenance included: (1) coop- 
eration to “cover up” errors (or at least share responsibility) made 
by maintenance machinists; (2) defense for the need of new per- 
sonnel; (3) support (in meetings) against changes recommended by 
staff groups that in the thinking of maintenance people would dis- 
turb currently more desirable arrangements; and (4) sympathetic 
consideration (and verbal support to top management) of the tech- 
nological needs of the maintenance group for its survival and suc- 
cess in meeting demands of the operation branch. 
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from both line branches. Each member had a broad knowl- 
edge of plant processes and was also an expert in one or 
more maintenance specialities such as layout, pipe-fitting, 
welding, machine operation, brick-laying, motor repair, etc. 
All were under a divisional superintendent of maintenance 
who had earlier served in the operating branch. He was 
aided by several staff experts, including industrial engineers. 
Orders for maintenance service from Operation executives 
were clocked in and out of the FWD. By this means and 
the use of serial numbers, priority of service in the shops~ 
was established. The order submitted was circulated among 
the specialists of FWD who listed essential materials, close- 
ly estimated the operations and time required for each job, 
laid out a route for it to follow among the shop machines 
and processes, and finally totaled the cost that would be re- 
quired. 


With nominal freedom to bargain first for a smaller or 
larger esitmate, the top departmental executive was required 
in the end to sign the FWD estimate which gave him no 
justification for a wide departure. The job then went to the 
shops to follow a fixed route. The actual time and cost of 
processing was recorded by the shop clerical group which, 
like the foremen, was protected by the FWD buffer from co- 
ercion by Operation executives. When completed, the record 
of movements, operations and charges was compiled in the 
shop, one copy being sent to the Auditing Department and 
one to the FWD. 


In a short time the FWD accomplished the purpose for 
which it was set up—to open the bottleneck of maintenance 
orders and keep the stream flowing. But unexpected events 
followed. FWD records showed increasing variations be- 
tween its estimates and the reports of actual charges returned 
from the shops. Some of the executives were greatly exceed- 
ing FWD estimates while others were far below—and were 
getting some jobs completed with no charges against them. 
Inquiry revealed that the executives formerly without a 
backlog were now having excessive costs while, for the most 
part, the other group (heads of the smaller departments) 
were now much more efficient in terms of cost; several of 
them had reduced their expenses by half. 


This nearly complete reversal of rank in the scale of com- 
petent operation was accomplished by hidden collaboration 
between the long-depressed maintenance foremen and the 
heads of smaller departments. Each had a score to settle. 
The foremen had been “pushed around” by the aggressive 
executives (usually the heads of larger departments) who 
were now relatively checked by the FWD. On the other 
hand, the superintendents who had smarted from the impli- 
cation that their backlogs meant poor management were now 
in the ascendent. Their reward for not having terrorized 
maintenance foremen was to find friends among the latter 
ready to cooperate in charging work time to accounts of the 
larger departments.4 


4. Because of having much repetitive work to be done, the larger 
departments each were given a “standing order number” (subject 
to annual change) to which such work was charged. In the new in- 
formal alignments appearing with the FWD, maintenance foremen 
found this number to be a useful device (but not the sole one) for 
rewarding friends and penalizing enemies. 


Top local management demanded an explanation of the 
great discrepancies. The FWD, the shop foremen and their 
clerical groups, as well as the Auditing Department and 
both groups of operating executives, each cleared itself logical- 
ly of all implied malfeasance or collusion. Though top execu- 
tives did not uncover the informal tie between shop foremen 
and heads of the smaller departments, they did suspect that 
unforeseen events had somehow sprung from altered con- 
ditions attending creation of the FWD. Hence the FWD 
was practically nullified. Then one entire shop was dis-, 
mantled and its equipment distributed among several of the 
departments to form centers of departmental maintenance, 
which succeeded the original division of maintenance. This 
was a formal reorganization arising from informal action 
nurtured by friendly ties, antipathies, and the need to escape 
over-all cost pressures that had not been lessened by intro- 


duction of the FWD. 


It was soon discovered that the new scheme of depart- 
mental maintenance was not a solution because of friction 
in the department between operation and maintenance per- 
sonnel, but it was continued on a reduced scale. In the mean- 
time, accumulated dissatisfaction had led the Office to de- 
velop its own plan for simultaneously abating maintenance- 
operation friction and bring maintenance costs under rigid 
control.> This plan was now introduced. 


With reorganization in the plant, and shift of authority 
(over much of the maintenance work) from the plant to the 
Office, the problem changes focus. We need now to examine 
how formal expectations of the Office initiated informal ac- 
tivity in the local plant, and to follow the interplay between 
formal and informal to a new adjustment. 


Program of the Office 


The new plan can be discussed under: 1) cost aspects, and 
2) personnel reorganization. 


Cost aspects. The major item in the plan to cut mainte- 
nance outlays was a “surplus parts program.” This was 
aimed at compiling a record of all reserve equipment on hand 
in each department of the plant, and establishing a perma- 
nent system for keeping the record up-to-date. Next, the 
purchase of new parts was to be taken largely out of the 
hands of local management, though the plan was so intro- 
duced that local managers could appear to have a voice in 
such purchases. 

Initially the Office requested a listing of the number of 
parts on hand that cost $500 or more, and of those parts 
currently needed or that might be needed by the end of a 
given period. The intent was to start with the more expensive 
parts and then systematically lower the figure. 


Personnel reorganization. It was believed in the Office 


5. Research in relations between the Office and the local plant was 
carried on under new limitations. First, the writer had no personal 
communication with the Office. Knowledge of the Office was derived 
from: (1) infrequent association with some of its less responsible 
people who visited the plant; (2) executives in the local plant who 
had formerly been in the Office and continued to communicate with 
friends there; (3) a few local executives who made occasional trips 
to the Office; and (4) intimates who were critically involved in 
meeting expectations of the Office. 
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that a simple request for such information, to be reported in 
writing, was unlikely to accomplish its purpose. The realistic 
move, it was held, would be to create new and specific func- 
tions and assign able men to enforce them. After the col- 
lapse of the elaborate FWD, however, simplicity and direct- 
ness were seen as basic to any reorganization, so only two 
new positions were planned in the local plant. 


Conferences concerning the change to be made were held 
by Office representatives with a few top local executives. 
Once the department heads learned of the developing plan, 
those without maintenance backlogs prior to the FWD now 

“ wished to influence selection of the officers who would fill 


the new posts as liaison men between the Office and thew 


local plant. Their superiors, the local divisional executives, 
supported the movement. Initially, 11 executives worked as 
what may be called an aggressive horizontal clique (cutting 
across several departments) to convince Assistant Plant Man- 
ager, J. Swain,® that the choice should be made entirely by 
the local plant. (Swain’s informal status in the plant gave 
him greater weight in daily affairs than his superior, the 
~ General Manager). Swain clearly regarded the pending con- 
trol as interference with local authority, and agreed with 
the clique of executives that “we should pick some good men.” 


The Office, without knowledge of this intent among the 
group of local managers, was simultaneously searching for 
a device to soften the impact of its cost plan. Failure of the 
FWD was seen by the Office as leaving the local managers 
sensitive about the whole subject of cost control—and even 
indisposed to be cooperative. Therefore the Office volun- 
« tarily asked the local plant for suggestions about suitable 

candidates from its own ranks to serve as liaison men. 


This request precipitated several meetings between Swain 
and the 11 executives and other less influential officers, to 
agree on candidates for the positions. Some of the minor offi- 
cers held for what was requested as “fable men” to fill the 
posts. However, members of the clique, with Swain silent 
for some time, insisted on two individuals who were regarded 
as not being “able men.” Quickly it was seen that the per- 
sons chosen were to be amenable to the wishes of the clique. 
When Swain added his voice the decision was made. 


The candidates were R. Jackson and B. Wetzel. When 
the choice was announced and the candidates accepted by 
the Office, several of the heads of smaller departments de- 

“clared that both were “weak” and “impossible” in the roles 
given them. Jackson was seen as having been “out-maneu- 
vered” in a recent contest for one of the divisional superin- 
tendencies, and, in the thinking of many, this was proof of 
his unfitness. Jackson’s private life was regarded as irregular. 


6. All personal names are fictitious. Swain had attained his present 
position in his late twenties after only a few years in the plant as a 
chemist. To move so quickly from a staff post to such a high Jine 
position was unique in the plant. He excelled in analyzing obscure 
and elusive situations, in seizing events useful to himself and in 
using extra-plant social activities to strengthen his position. When 
necessary, he bartered favors and surrounded himself with follow- 
ers whom he rewarded variously for their support. He was treated 
as a charismatic figure, though the formal organization was of 
course a complex bureaucracy. He had intimate knowledge of all 
the executives from having earlier worked with them at their official 
level. The General Manager had been imported from another unit 
of the corporation and lacked such personal knowledge. 


His wife had recently divorced him with much commotion 
in the local community. His heavy drinking, and his repeated 
defeats in collisions with the union were viewed as further 
proof of his inadequacy and “willingness to go along with 
any policy” of his superiors. 


Wetzel was nearing retirement on a pension, which he 
was concerned not to risk losing by displeasing superiors. He 
was known to dislike responsibilities and repeatedly he was 
spoken of as being “afraid of his job,” i.e., fearful of not 
being able to meet expectations and of the consequences. 


Most of the local staff officers, who were only observers 
as far as this issue was concerned, saw the selection of Jack- 
son and Wetzel as “manipulation” by local top manage- 
ment “for their own ends.” 


In his new duties Jackson was to be responsible to no one 
in the local plant but Swain. And this was a qualified re- 
sponsibility, for Jackson was expected to communicate freely 
and directly with the Office, something that not over three 
of the 400 odd local officers were privileged to do. Jackson’s 
duties were to inspect and approve each “parts report” 
turned into his office and to verify its correctness, presum- 
ably by personal inspection and count of parts. Officially 

“he was the only officer in the plant with power to authorize 
the order of new parts. 


Jackson was to be assisted by Wetzel. However, Wetzel 
was responsible on/y to the Office for his duties. He was to 
initiate the reports by periodically requesting statements 
from each superintendent of Operation. Thus he, rather than 
Jackson, made the face-to-face contacts. After obtaining the 
statements, Wetzel turned them over to Jackson who certi- 
fied them with his signature and returned them to Wetzel to 
be mailed to the Office. The Office then issued the superin- 
tendent in question a certificate of authorization which for 
a specified time enabled him to buy necessary parts from the 
outside without going through the Office, though each pur- 
chase, during any period, required Jackson’s approval. 


By thus focussing on two individuals, neither of whom 
“had authority over the other and both of whom had direct 
access to the Office (in order to escape local pressures), the 
control was regarded as simple, direct and manageable. While 
no formal statements were made of psychic or other incen- 
tives to bind the two officers to their duties, their acceptance 
by the Office was generally regarded as a high honor. 


The Control in Change and Accommodation 


Initial executive reaction. Following introduction of the 
parts program, Wetzel met official expectations by notify- 
ing the department heads that he was ready to receive state- 
ments. When after two weeks no answers reached his office, 
he made further requests. A few officers gave excuses of in- 
adequate help, prior problems to be cared for, etc., but no 

“records of parts. 

They were restrained by the Swain clique which had 
expanded and was attempting to coerce all department heads 
and assistants to adopt a specific approach to the control. 
The hope was to resist it as long as possible while studying it 
“to find ways to make it work.” Despite the esteem in which 
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Swain was held, several chiefs of the lesser units favored 
compliance with the Office but feared the outcome of chal- 
lenging the clique. Skilled in evaluating and exploiting vague - 
situations, clique members advanced arguments and formulas 
for meeting the Office. They beat down vocal opposition and 
frightened others into silence. 


The arguments used against executives who feared the 
Office showed the issue to be primarily one of who exercised_ 
authority in the plant—local executives or the Office. Swain 
saw the program as “too inflexible and causing too much 
trouble.” One of the dominant executives long accustomed 
to initiating action far beyond his official limits declared: 


The thing I’ve got against the whole damn set-up is 
procedures. Every time you turn around you run into a 
rule that stymies you. Some chair-warmer [in the Office] 
cooks up a crack-pot notion of how things ought to be 
done. Maybe he was never in the plant but he don’t let 
that bother him. He writes it up and sends it out. Then 
by God it’s up to us to make it work. The way I feel about 
it is this: if the set-up is so damned far-fetched that you 
can’t make it work, why bother with it at all? What the 
hell do they think we’re out here for? We know our jobs. 
If they’d leave us alone we'd never have any trouble. 


Verbal reactions of this kind and knowledge of Swain’s 
attitude left no doubt among the resisters that meeting Wet- 
zel’s request would be hazardous for their future in the or-~ 
ganization. 


In the meantime Wetzel was becoming increasingly dis-- 
turbed by his failure but was helpless to act in the situation. 
He talked to confidants of how “fidgety” he was getting and 
of his need “to be doing something.” He also considered 
visiting a psychiatrist. After six weeks of growing distress 
over his inability to bridge the gap between his expectations 
of his post and those of local executives (communicated to 
him anonymously) that he was to do nothing, Wetzel re- 
ceived a letter from the Office asking for a progress report. 
Accustomed to following official directives as literally as pos- 
sible—and still having no statements—he notified the Office” 
that the departmental heads “refused to cooperate.” 


Response of the Office. On learning that Wetzel was un- 
successful with his assignment, the Office sent several investi- 
gators to the plant. Tightness of the local informal group 
limited their findings, but they prepared a statement praising 
the efforts of Wetzel and censuring the department heads 
“for failure to cooperate’ with him. Copies of the report 
were distributed at the Office among local top managers. 


Wetzel’s desperation and resulting action had not beene 
foreseen by the executives. Support by the Office meant that 
despite Wetzel’s docility new devices were necessary to con- 
trol him. Part of the assumed incentive of his new role was 
that he would “enjoy” the leisure of what was really a sine- 
cure. But as noted previously, in his dilemma about what to. 
do his leisure was spent in mulling over his anxieties, and 
thus failed to be a reward. 


Swain and others decided to surround Wetzel with more 

. . - 
concrete status symbols as an inducement. His quarters were 
set up in a new office, superior in size and appointments. He 


was given a secretary and new equipment including filing 
cabinets and a dictaphone. The need to control the character 
of his communications to the Office led the executives to 
reinforce their gifts of the trappings of rank with a flattering 
personal appeal. To that end several of the managers, ac- 
companied by Jackson, went to Wetzel’s office and proposed 
that “we work this thing out together. After all, we don’t 
want to do anything to stir up trouble.” 


Whether from the combined inducements or from fear, ~ 
Wetzel agreed to go along with the executives, whose great- 
est need was to prevent a count of parts. 


Tactics of escape. Though some of the superintendents con- 
tinued to be fearful of the Office they cooperated to thwart ~ 
an accurate count of their surplus elements. 


The motivation to hide parts was complex. The satisfac- 
tion of outwitting authority was probably much less impor- 
tant than the obscure urge to preserve an accustomed set of 
“rights” involving command of the plant. But judging from 
observable actions and spontaneous remarks, the major fac- 
tor was the assumed need of maintaining a margin of funds 
to use for ends other than operating costs in the narrow | 
sense. That is, the proportion of parts hidden was much 
influenced by the daily demands of personal relations’ as 
well as those of the organization. Demands requiring ex- 
penditures that could not unequivocally be interpreted as 
maintenance costs could nevertheless be charged to such 
costs. These demands might include: 1) part- or full-time 
employment of the relatives or friends of associates from 
both the plant and the community; 2) a given executive’s 
wish to have materially ostentatious offices in the depart- 
ment; 3) possible emergencies in a period of change; and 
4) the need to use plant services and materials to get more ) 
cooperation from subordinates and colleagues. 


Before the executives showed resistance to the Office, 
Wetzel’s instructions were to make formal requests for an 
account of parts. Now, to contain the evasion, the Office in- 
dicated that Jackson’s division of labor would include sur- 
prise inspections and count of parts in each department. Both 
he and Wetzel were alarmed by this new directive, but 
neither had the courage to carry out the orders as intended. 
Their adjustment (apparently after conferences with mem- 
bers of the executive clique) was not to make a surprise 
count but, in advance of the tour, to telephone various key ~ 
officers informing them of the starting point, time, and route 


7. This is to say that gemeinschaftliche elements functioned with 
varying freedom despite restrictions of the gesellschaftliche struc- 
ture, or more correctly that such elements functioned inside and 
concomitantly with the logical order. Overemphasis on the formal 
structure by some theorists of bureaucracy amounts to forbidding 
the Gemeinscheft in a planned structure. Ténnies clearly thought a 
logical organization impossible without a sustaining emotional basis. 
And Cooley, in viewing human nature (in his sense) as springing 
from personal relations would, by implication, see it disappear in 
purely impersonal relations—or absence of personal relations. See 
H. E. Barnes, ed., An Introduction to the History of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1948, pp. 234 and 837. Also R. E. L. Faris, 
Social Psychology, The Ronald Press Company, New York, 1952, 
pp. 338-49. The point labored here is truistic to many sociologists 
but not appreciated by others. 
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the inspection would follow.® Since none of these variables 
were the same on succeeding inspections, each inspection did 
appear to be unscheduled. 


This was not an original device. Use of nominal surprise 
was common in the plant, and between the plant and the 
Office in other activities also. For example, visits from mem- 
bers of the parent organization were planned, but given a 
camouflage of spontaneity that served the needs of both 
groups. Managers from the Office were thereby spared the 
unpleasantness of seeing a condition of which they should be 
officially ignorant, and of feeling ernbarrassment in possessing 


knowledge that presupposed corrective action by them. The 


condition and the potential consequence of action would of 
course sully the friendly call and hence should be avoided. 
For their part, local officers reduced the time, cost, and inter- 
ference with routine, of setting up acceptable appearances 
by deciding in advance the specific path through the plant 
that the tour would follow. Then just on the fringes of the 
entire route, equipment was cleaned and possibly painted, 
walks and driveways were disencumbered and swept, and 
everything “put in order.” 


Nominal surprise was also a conflict preventive in the 
local plant. For example, the safety inspector (and other 
inspectors) usually telephoned unofficially in advance of a 
visit so that he would not see unsafe practices or conditions 
that he would feel obliged to report. Thus he escaped present 
embarrassment for himself and avoided incurring the hos- 
tility that an offended associate might feel at a time when 
that officer’s good will could be personally helpful in the 
ongoing and elusive structure of personal claims in which all 
the executives unavoidably moved. 


The fiction of surprise thus enabled all persons involved 
to maintain official dignity and to give the appearance of 
following formal procedures despite inevitable obstacles and 
frequent impossibility. 


Notification that a count was under way provoked a flurry 
among the executives to hide some of the parts. Motor and 
hand trucks with laborers and skilled workers who could be 
spared were assembled in a given department. Then the 
materials not to be counted were moved to: 1) little known 
and inaccessible spots in the plant; 2) basements and pits that 
were dirty and therefore unlikely to be examined; 3) depart- 
ments that had already been inspected and that could be ap- 
proached circuitously while the counters were en route be- 
tween the official storage areas; and 4) areas where other 
materials and supplies might be used as a camouflage for 
parts. 


As the practice developed, cooperation among the chiefs 
to use each others’ storage areas and spare pits became well 
organized and smoothly functioning. And joint action of a 
kind rarely, if ever, shown in carrying on official activities 
enabled the relatively easy passage of laborers and truckers 
from one work area to another without serious complica- 
tions for the formal organization. 





8. The physical plant covered over a square mile and was broken 


into many units and sub-units connected by numbered walkways and 
zoned driveways. 


\ Reports of surplus parts on hand now arrived regularly in 
Wetzel’s office. Probably in no case, however, were the state- 
ments minutely correct. But Jackson approved the papers 
“and Wetzel dispatched them. 


Thus an accommodation was reached. The Office received 
“its required flow of documents, and though only roughly 
accurate, they did allow planning within workable limits; 
by de jure conformity to the Office and de facto surrender to 
the executives, Jackson and Wetzel eluded the tug of cross- 
claims on themselves; friction between Operation and Main- 
tenance subsided to a low level; and, finally, the superin- 
tendents preserved their conception of executive rights, and 
by their action raised morale in the local organization. 


Some Implications 


We have followed attempts in the plant, and between the 
«plant and the parent organization, to control human factors 
interfering with one goal—low maintenance costs. We have 
seen a sensitive equilibrium reached in the adjustment of 
local executives to their superiors in the Office. This was ac- 
complished in great part by the rise and dominance of a 
horizontal clique which worked to resist literal application 
of the control and to adapt it to their view of local needs. 
\In doing this, the clique saw as crucial the need to select 
extra-clique members of the executive group to accomplish 
clique ends. Largely by chance the selection fit in with Office 
tactics intended to soften introduction of the control. 


Conflict over authority between the two entities has been 
dealt with. But there is also a need to spell out the social- 
psychological meaning of conflict as a force in shaping the 
type of personality dominant in situations where covert 
alignments reduce the certainty of how to act and raise 
threats both to an individual’s current aims and his career 
objectives if unsuccessful action is taken. And the signifi- 
cance of interaction between formal and informal organiza- 
tions as a factor in on-going organizational change needs 
further comment. 


The successful personality. The data show the individual 
executive caught between official and unofficial claims on his 
behavior. Unavoidably aware of formal commitments in- 
herent in directives reaching him, and in varying degrees 
conscious of his role implications, he was involved in conflict 
when faced by associates demanding contrary action or silent 
approval of such action. The request from others for aid, 
or assured non-interference, might be supplemented with 
verbal attacks on the shortcomings of existing regulations. 
The executive might privately admit such shortcomings and 
yet feel an official obligation to defend them. He wanted com- 
plete knowledge of the behavior of subordinates and asso- 
ciates, but if the behavior were contrary to official guides he 
wished to be thought ignorant of it. Often he and those of 
similar outlook wished to protect their formal integrity but 
profit from successful acts of initiative by others. Conse- 
quently, they advised colleagues to deal with responsibilities 
as they saw fit, but not to report the means used. 


Some middle-ranking executives particularly hesitated to 
act on knowledge of the formally unacceptable. They saw 
open action in such cases as admission of the existence of 
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conditions that their alertness (in the eyes of superiors) 
should have prevented. And further, they felt unable in- 
formally to handle the problem without surrendering their 
personal codes and exposing their future actions to the 
counter claims of executives guided more by the principle of 
favor-bartering than by official rules. 


‘These opposed claims on the individual made the plant an 
arena for selection? and development of executives most fit 
for squaring informal with formal demands. The writer’s 
movement among hostile groups, alert to guard the activities 
of concern here, prevented any controlled examination of 
personality qualities. But the behavior items important to 
ongoing conduct in the plant and to informal leadership in 
crises (and eventually formal leadership) were still clear 
enough to be treated as a type. 


In terms of potential for absorbing or escaping conflict 
while continuing to move toward organizational goals, two 
general types of executives were discernible. For want of 
precise terms they can be labeled as weak and strong. These 
terms have reference only to activity in the plant. They 
might or not apply to some aspects of extra-plant life. Other 
descriptive couplets with a less moral connotation (and also 
less apt for denoting the presence or absence of what seemed 
essential) that might be used, are: flexible-inflexible, rule- 
bound vs. rule-creative, compliant-evasive, submissive-domi- 
nant, entrepreneurial-bureaucratic, etc. Among the more 
specific items helpful in setting up the typology were: 1) 
relative respect or indifference for rules as shown by verbal 
and overt action; 2) such obvious signs of personal conflict 
as raised voice in a context of bitter remarks about superiors, 
associates, and general conditions; 3) the recounting of 
“troubles” to others; 4) remonstrances about “How am I 
expected to do that?”’; 5) the consulting with superiors to 
the point of annoying them; 6) repeated comment among 
associates (presumably a shared appraisal) that a given ex- 
ecutive was “going sour,” or “letting his job get him down.” 
Presence of the last five items was typical of those called 
weak. 


Such a typology has the shortcoming that many individuals 
fall between, but the merit of giving a pole to the cluster 
of variations. 


Those in the category of weak are fearful in conflict situ 
ations and absorb aggressions to avoid clashes.!° They find 


9. This idea poses the ancient and over-simplified issue of whether 
executives (or any leaders) are “born or made.” The writer is dis- 
posed to think that “middle class” origin and college attendance 
(as an experience) are related to the executive role. By “middle 
class” is meant the set of influences presumed to imbue with per- 
sonal drive, to form certain attitudes toward success, etc. Those 
with this orientation who see their college experiences as a career 
aid are more likely to acquire attitudes functional to the executive 
role than are those without it. The complex of attitudes in question 
will focus on ends rather than means. Such individuals may shape 
the social environment of the executive. Or, at the other extreme, 
the executive role may select those of suitable personality. And pos- 
sibly the role may also select personalities influenced to a degree by 
unexplained biological endowments not acquirable by training. The 
relative weight of what is brought to the role in terms of biological 
and social endowment and what the role selects is unassessed. In 
any case there is doubtless interplay between the two—and among 
other factors. 


10. Jackson and Wetzel were examples specifically cited. 


difficulty acting without consulting superiors. Having a low ~ 


tolerance for conflict, they do not fill their offices to formal 
expectations. They seek safety in adherence to formulated 
rules,!! which aggravates their difficulty in grasping tacit ex- ~ 
pectations that associates do not wish to spell out. When 
regulations are changed they adjust slowly and often fail in 
the interim to make passable use of the new directive. In 
their life outside the plant, where conflict is less or different, 
they may function acceptably, yet fail when trapped among 
competing claims peculiar to the plant. When the weak 
fail to meet official expectations they are likely to advertise 
the fact. In their distress they involve colleagues in trouble 
by blunders that disclose departmental secrets. As they seek 
to escape their dilemma, their unfitness to act outside clear- 
cut rules invites aggression from the strong who are search- 
ing for elastic areas in the formal structure. 


On the other hand, the strong have high tolerance for 
conflict, and, unlike the weak, carry little effects of job dis- 
cords from the plant with them. They flee neither necessary 
conflict nor responsibility for making decisions. They are able 
to act quickly and effectively, and are skilled in turning am- 
biguous and contradictory situations to their needs. By al- 
most imperturbably resolving contrary demands on them- 
selves, they aid superiors as well as subordinates and thus 
exert influence beyond the limits of their official status. 
Where the weak look for protection in the letter of rules, 
the strong oppose strict interpretations. If the strong do not 
adjust quickly to new regulations, or reorganizations aris- 
ing from forces outside the plant, they at least use them 
successfully, if distortedly, with small distress for them- 
selves and minimum damage to official goals. If they are un- 
able to meet official expectations, they utilize the failure to 
establish a bearing. It was the strong who initiated resistance 
to the Office and forced re-interpretation of the program. 
The weak were obliged to conform regardless of their atti- 
tudes, for the strong as a rule were in posts that gave them 
power to reward and punish in many indirect ways. 


In short, the weak are prone to lose sight of goals in 
concentrating on procedures. Hence in unstable situations 
not yet covered by rules, or where rules are outdated or will 
never be detailed, they cannot devise apt ways of behaving. 
This, as against the strong, who are so relatively uncon- 
cerned with procedure (except as it is a clear aid or can be 
interpreted to their advantage) and accustomed to moving 
directly toward goals, that they devise workable methods as 
needed where situations are doubtful. 


In plant parlance the weak and strong executives were 
variously identified. In general the officers here called weak 
were spoken of as being “unable to cut the buck,” being a 
“foul ball,” as having “no guts,” “no savvy,” and as being 
“boneheads,” etc. The strong were characterized as “a guy 
you can count on,” or “who won’t let you down,” as having 
“a lot on the ball,” as “doing what’s necessary,” as being “on 
the beam,” as one who “really stacks up,” “a damn good 
man,” etc. And these phrases refer for the most part to com- 





11. But as occurred repeatedly in the plant, action by dominant in- 
dividuals may force the weak to overstep regulations in order to 
protect themselves. 
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petence or its absence in action that was unwittingly experi- 
mental!? in areas where official guides were becoming inade- 
quate or could never be adequate. 


Informal versus formal action.'3 The preceding comments 
suggest that simple functional analysis is adequate to explain 
what occurred in effecting change in the plant. The problem 
is more complex. Informal action by certain executives to- 
ward correction of deficiencies in the formal organization 
was indeed a force in spurring the series of formal contain- 
ment steps. Informal action in toto, growing out of compe- 
__tition among executives to win priority on repair work and 
hold costs down, had the effect of ordering the FWD, but 
there was little meaningful effort toward that end by the 


12. See Peter F. Drucker, Concept of the Corporation, John Day 
Company, New York, 1946, p. 37, for comment on the problems of 
“balance between ... principles and adaptability to changing con- 
ditions.” Also Reinhard Bendix, “Bureaucracy: The Problem and 
Its Setting,” American Sociological Review, October, 1947, pp. 
493-507. 


13. Informal organization as it functions among workers is dis- 
cussed by F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, Management and 
the Worker, Harvard University Press, 1938, pp. 524 ff; and by 
Wilbert E. Moore, Industrial Relations and the Social Order, The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1951, 2nd ed., pp. 273-93. Theory of 
informal organization applicable to administrative hierarchies is 
well treated by Chester I. Barnard (himself an executive), The 
Functions of the Executive, Harvard University Press, 1938, pp. 
114-23; by Philip Selznick, TVA and the Grass Roots, University 
of California Press, 1949, pp. 250-61, and by Robert Dubin, Human 
Relations in Administration, Prentice-Hall Inc., New York, 1951, 
pp. 47-78. . 


New... 


executives in this action. They had no vision of the FWD 
as an outgrowth. The executives who in time worked toward 
the FWD did so as a consequence, not as part of the action 
of the dominant executives. Executive rivalry initially ex- 
cluded reorganization as an answer to the dilemma. Only 
when action by the minority led to an intolerable condition 
was there meaningful effort to restructure the system. Fail- 
ure of the FWD was also more a result of evasive than pur- 
poseful action. Between the FWD and a workable adjust- 
ment under the Office, executive action was at first disrup- 
tive and meaningless in terms of the larger system. Through- 
out the change, a minority favored stricter adherence to 
directives, but feared to oppose the Swain clique. 


The adjustment became functional only as personal rela- 
tionships were built up to interpret and successfully trans- 
mute the logical plan to interlock with current elusive in- 
volvements. The movement to this was tortuous and much 
of it meaningless in terms of the end result. And from the 
beginning to the unstable “end,” chance events, effort guided 
by fear of veiled reprisal, commerce in favors, and side 
issues were part and parcel of the on-going action—dysfunc- 
tion inhered in function.!4 


’ 


14. See H. Blumer, “Group Tension and Interest Organizations’ 
in Milton Derber, ed., Proceedings of the Second Annual Meeting, 
Industrial Relations Research Association, 1949, pp. 150-158, and 
R. K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, The Free Press, 
1949, p. 53. 
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Dilemma of the Elite in Arab Society 


Afif I. Tannous* 


Sharp segmentation into two strata of extremes, with a 
deep and wide gap between them, is perhaps the most signifi- 
cant feature of Arab society. In fact, it is the thorough com- 
prehension of this reality that enables one best to analyze and 
understand social, economic and political organizations, and 
to appraise trends and possibilities currently established or 
indicated in this part of the world. In other words, in order 
to understand and portray Arab society as an integrated 
whole, one must approach it in terms of its major line of 
cleavage and the peculiar relations that precariously bridge 
the gap between the two sides. 


The traditional approach of the West to this part of the 
East has been almost exclusively through its elite segment— 
to establish business and activate trade, to extend educational 
facilities, to conclude political agreements, and to study the 
rich culture of the past. These various media of contact and 
exchange involved no serious and direct concern with the 
great masses of the people. It was readily assumed that the 
articulate few at the top, who spoke the languages of the 
West and partook of its ways of life, naturally represented 
their countries and their peoples. This assumption was in- 
creasingly shared by the elite themselves as they became more 
educated and versed in the ways of the West, and especially 
as they led the people devotedly and successfully in the strug- 
gle for political independence and ultimately came to assume 
full responsibility in the affairs of the state. 


This situation prevailed until shortly after World War 
II, when a number of inexorable forces, resulting from 
increased facilities for education, intensive means of trans- 
portation and communication, development of oil, water, 
and land resources, the establishment of the Western demo- 
cratic form of government, and the clash of international 
ideologies, began to swing the pendulum vigorously in the 
other direction, that of the traditionally neglected segment, 
the majority of the people. This recent and rapidly spread- 
ing awakening, in terms of the welfare and the worth of the 
individual citizen, has already brought about marked and 
significant modifications in the traditional approach of the 
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West. Illustrations of the trend can be readily cited from 
various fields of endeavor—business (intensive and persistent 
effort of the Arabian-American Company in promoting edu- 
cation, agriculture and public health for the benefit of the 
people in Saudi Arabia) ; religious missions (shift of emphasis 
to the promotion of rural welfare); educational and other 
private organizations (work of the British Middle East Cen- 
ter on land problems, cooperatives and agricultural develop- 
ment in general, establishment of the School of Agriculture 
at the American University of Beirut, pioneer work of the 
Near East Foundation in espousing the cause of the “fellah,” 
and the very recent activities of the Ford Foundation) ; diplo- 
matic and international relations (the application of tre- 
mendous efforts by the U.S.A. and the U.N. in scores of 
technical cooperation projects aimed directly at the uplift of 
the people). 


On the Arab side, the emergence of this fundamental re- 
ality on the level of national consciousness, in the aftermath 
of the consuming struggle for political independence, has 
posed for the elite a tremendous dilemma, with historical 
significance, involving the course of future development. 
How much longer will it be possible for the very small 
minority to hold on to its role of leadership, and at the same 
time maintain the traditional gap setting them apart in many 
ways from the rest of the people? Is it possible to reduce 
this gap, and how? What adjustments will this involve, what 
hardships and personal sacrifices ? How can the adopted West- 
ern form of government at the top national level be recon- 
ciled with the prevailing native socio-economic organization 
at the local community level? What channels of communi- 
cation should be strengthened or newly established between 
the two segments, and to what extent are the Westernized 
groups prepared and equipped to function through such 
channels? How could national development be achieved in 
terms of Western technology and culture, in which the elite 
feel at home, but which are largely alien to the heritage of 
the common man in these countries? 


Striking manifestations of this socio-economic vacuum in 
the structure of Arab society are encountered in each one of 
the countries concerned; the difference being only a matter 
of degree and intensity. Literacy rates, which constitute a 
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basic index in this respect, are definitely low, ranging from 
10 to 25 percent. Small Lebanon is the only exception to this 
rule; but even there the rate does not exceed 70 percent. 
More significant than this prevailing state of illiteracy is the 
fact that within the literate minority exists the very highly 
educated group, which is far removed in its outlook, values 
and orientation from the mere literates and from the ignorant. 
The problem is really that of distance between the extremes. 


Other evidences of this sharp segmentation can be seen in 
the glaring contrasts between the two prevailing forms of 
socio-economic status. Land, which is the major source of 
wealth and prestige, is concentrated in the hands of the few. 
Most of the cultivators, who represent the majority of the 
people, are landless sharecroppers or owners of too little 
land. Between these two extremes there is no substantial 
body of middle-class owner-operators to provide the neces- 
sary solidarity and stability for the national organization. 
Incomes among these rural families are extremely low, aver- 
aging from $100 to $200 a year, and their depressed social 
position is far removed from the high status enjoyed by 
the elite. The same situation prevails with respect to labor 
groups. Wages are meager ($0.50 to $1.50 per day in most 
cases), and levels of living are low. Again this contrasts glar- 
ingly with the very high incomes and luxurious standards en- 
joyed by the few privileged, in the absence of substantial 
groups occupying the intervening levels. 


An abundance of facts and analytical details could be pre- 
sented to substantiate the predominance of this phenomenon 
in Arab society. This, however, is beyond the scope of this 
article. The foregoing general statement is sufficient to serve 
as a background for pursuing the central theme in mind— 
the grave dilemma created by this state of affairs for the 
Arab elite, under the impact of national and international 
forces that are now on the march. 


One outstanding feature of this background must be espe- 
cially kept in mind as one proceeds to appraise the current 
situation. It is the great depths this cleavage reaches into 
the history of human society in this part of the world. It par- 
takes of remote origins, developed and crystallized over 
thousands of years, under the impact of rising and succeed- 
ing empires, from the days of the Pharoahs and the Persians, 
to the Ottoman regime, down to the present. True, notable 
movements arose at one time or another, during this long 
sweep of history, based upon principles of human dignity and 
equality of all citizens. But these were never able to prevail 
permanently, as they ultimately succumbed to the stronger 
influences of the traditional cleavage between the few and 
the many. The Arab-Islamic wave of conquest and culture 
is the outstanding illustration of this reality. The socio-eco- 
nomic systems maintained by the Ottoman Sultans over the 
area for several centuries, and by some of the Arab rulers 
before them, were indeed a far cry from the truly demo- 
cratic principles and practices upon which Arab society was 
organized in the early years of Islam. 


The issue has been sharpened in recent years, especially 
after the Second World War, by the urgent and increasing 
demands of independent national existence. Matters and 
problems that were ignored or held in abeyance while the all- 


absorbing struggle for political emancipation was going on, 
must be faced squarely now, and resolved. Furthermore, 
the tremendous impact resulting from the intensive adoption 
of Western technology and from the international clash of 
ideologies has become a dynamic factor in the situation, add- 
ing to the responsibility and the challenge that must be met. 


In their persistent struggle for the emancipation of their 
countries from foreign domination, since the beginning of 
the current century, the Arab elite have blazed a brilliant 
trail in the history of nationalism. To be sure, there were 
here and there, dark spots to mar the character of the en- 
deavor; but on the whole, leadership was motivated by de- 
votion to the national cause and was willing to sacrifice all 
it had, including life, in order to attain the desired objective. 
Practically all leading elements joined hands in this phase 
of national development—political leaders, tribal chiefs, large 
landlords, big merchants, religious leaders, and intellectuals. 
Unity of purpose and action there was; and appeals were 
made in such clear, simple and emotional terms that the 
masses of the people in all walks of life responded fervently 
and gave the needed support. There was no doubt that as 
long as the struggle lasted, and as these countries gained 
their initial stages of independence, the elite truly spoke with 
the voice of the people. 


It was not long after independence was gained, however, 
that the leaders began to feel the impact of a new national 
situation, with different problems and demands. The day 
of captivating emancipation slogans and negative struggle 
against foreign oppressors was over; and the new call was 
for positive action to build up national organizations on 
sound political, economic and social bases. The people needed, 
and in some cases began to demand vociferously, greater in- 
comes in order to improve their depressed living conditions, 
and more adequate government services for education, health, 
labor, agriculture, and other aspects of national life. The 
traditional leadership, in most cases, was indeed poorly 
equipped, by attitude and technique, to face up to such a 
challenge and to shoulder such responsibilities. It had identi- 
fied itself with the people mainly through the major symbol 
of national emancipation, which was no longer effective. Con- 
sequently it found itself deeply isolated, and challenged for its 
existence. In some cases, as in Egypt, Lebanon and Syria, the 
challenge was carried into action, resulting in the overthrow 
of established regimes. But the critical issue is still there— 
how to change from the old form of leadership into the new, 
which emanates from the people and is fully identified with 
their needs and aspirations. 


Another aspect of the dilemma sprouted into prominence 
from the deep roots of the religious heritage of the people. 
During the years of struggle for independence, religious dif- 
ferences and identifications were minimized, ignored or cov- 
ered up. The feeling of the need for unity was paramount, 
and was strongly expressed in such slogans as “Religion is 
for Allah, and Country for all,” and “We shall not be di- 
vided by religion; as we are united by the Arabic language.” 
This major nationalistic identification carried the day for 
all, the leaders and the people; but again it had to give way 
to the underlying realities, as soon as the emergency was 
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over. Thus the elite woke up gradually to find themselves 
faced with a double-barrelled issue, relative to this funda- 
mental aspect of Arab society. In the first place they were 
rather rudely shaken out of the illusion they had built up 
for themselves, during long years of isolation and estrange- 
ment from the cultures of their peoples—that religious identi- 
fication is not an important matter in national development. 
They began to find out that religion was all-important to the 
masses in urban centers and rural areas. It was in fact their 
way of life, predominantly Islamic, the only foundation on 
which they could develop themselves and their countries. 


In the second place, the leaders began to realize, as never 
before, the significance of the gap which separated them from 
the rest of the people in this respect. On the positive side, they 
saw how this gap was preventing them from effectively carry- 
ing the people along with them on the road to reform, recon- 
struction and development; on the negative side they saw their 
leadership increasingly threatened by rising elements who 
appealed to the people primarily on the basis of religious faith 
and organization. How should they respond and adjust to this 
reality and the growing challenge? Should they persist in their 
aloofness, which is mainly the result of their Western train- 
ing and orientation, and insist on the ideal of separation 
between religious organization and national organization? 
If they do so, how could the great majority of the people, 
whose religious orientation sets the pattern for its way of 
life, share effectively in the building up of the state on a 
democratic basis? Should they, on the other hand, reach 
across and appeal to the people through their religious foun- 
dations and move along with them from that base? How 
would the Christian and other religious minorities (about 
five percent of the total Arab population) fare side by side 
with the great Muslim majority under such an emphasis 
and orientation? Furthermore, how well equipped are the 
elite, most of whom are Western trained, to assume leader- 
ship on such a basis? 


Strange as it may seem, the problem of the elite is ac- 
centuated by the increasing realization that they are, in cer- 
tain basic respects, strangers to their own culture. To be 
sure, many of the intellectuals among them are well versed 
in the Arab cultural heritage as it developed and flourished 
in previous times. There is no denying the importance of 
knowledge in this field as a base for building up the emerg- 
ing national organizations in the various countries involved. 
But when it comes to linking this heritage with the culture 
of the people as they live it today, and to interpreting it in 
terms of their current attitudes, cherished values, and com- 
munity organizations, the leaders again find themselves facing 
the great gap. They just don’t belong on the other side; 
and, at the same time, they know they cannot proceed much 
longer on the basis of the fallacious assumption that their 
way of life truly represents the way the rest of the people 
live or should live. For it so happens (and this is a stunning 
reality, the significance of which has not yet been fully com- 
prehended by all concerned) that the rest of the people 
means nothing less than some 90 percent of the total. Those 
of them who once belonged to this great majority—the vil- 
lage and tribal folk, and the depressed urban classes—have 
in most cases severed relations with the past and have been 


drawn away into the isolated world of the elite, revolving 
around itself, within narrowly limited horizons. 


This state of affairs, with its resultant problems and frus- 
trations, has caught the attention of both the people and their 
leaders much more seriously in the last five or 10 years, as 
the region plunged into an unprecedented mevement for the 
development of its resources. Strongly motivated by a de- 
termined nationalistic urge to catch up with the more ad- 
vanced Western technology and economy, and in response 
to the incentives of economic and technical facilities offered 
by the United States Government and private organizations, 
by the United Nations Organization, and by some European 
countries, each one of the Arab states embarked upon a large 
number of developmental programs and projects. Also 
United States and other Western business enterprises, espe- 
cially the oil industry, played an important role, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, in this swelling wave of constructive ac- 
tion. The following are a few illustrative projects: the 
proposed High Aswan Dam, and the currently applied large- 
scale rural improvement program, including land reform, 
in Egypt; the great schemes of flood control and irrigation 
now under construction, and the intensive modernization of 
agricultural activity in Iraq; the water-spreading projects of 
semi-arid Jordan; the hydro-electric scheme of the Litani 
River in Lebanon; the development of the Ghab and the 
Jezira areas in Syria; and the railroad, now in operation, 
across the eastern half of Saudi Arabia. 


In meeting the heavy and varied demands of such unprece- 
dented large-scale activity, the elite found that they could 
produce from their ranks a number of qualified specialists 
to shoulder technical responsibilities in various fields. As 
these were insufficient to take care of the big tasks involved, 
they were supplemented by recruitments from abroad, either 
by direct hiring, or through technical assistance agreements, 
mostly with the United States and the United Nations Or- 
ganization. At the same time, training activities for the pro- 
duction of greater numbers of qualified technicians were 
intensified, both at home and abroad. It can be safely con- 
cluded, therefore, that this aspect of the problem of develop- 
ment is being met successfully. 


But there is still the major and more fundamental aspect, 
for which no adequate solution has yet been determined. This 
relates to the crucial fact, vaguely comprehended and often 
neglected, in the Arab Near East, that dynamic development 
of national resources depends not only upon the acquiring 
of techniques, but more importantly upon the development 
of the necessary socio-economic and political institutions for 
the permanent embodiment, efficient application, and pro- 
gressive growth of such techniques. In other words, this in- 
volves the very difficult and complex task of organizing the 
human element into smoothly functioning relationships on 
all levels of operation, from the village and tribal communi- 
ties up to the national governmental system. It is mainly in 
the face of this aspect of the problem that the leaders find 
themselves wanting. Their existing top level institutions 
prove inadequate to absorb and to give the necessary support 
to the imported technology; their experience ir this field is 
meager, and their specialists few; and, furthermore, their 
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traditional isolation from their people (where the center of 
gravity of national development really lies) disqualifies them 
for productive leadership in that quarter. 


It is on this stubborn rock of ignored socio-economic reali- 
ties that national developmental programs have been frus- 
tratingly delayed, impaired or completely wrecked. Thus 
the peasants refuse (for reasons of their own which have 
never been considered by the authorities) to occupy an up-to- 
date model village constructed for them by top technicians; 
or when they consent to move, they impose their traditional 
dung cakes and fuel bundles on the walls and the roofs of 
the model village, as they did in the old one; the tribal folk 
reluatantly settle upon a fertile land area that had been de- 
veloped for them, feeling that they had been imposed upon 
by the authorities; successful results of research and experi- 
mentation are frustrated short of fruitful application be- 
cause of the lack of an adequate system of extension to reach 
the cultivators ; the initiative of civil servants is stifled because 
of too much concentration of authority and responsibility’ in 
the hands of the few at the top level; people go hungry and 
underemployed, side by side with promising resources that 
remain idle, mainly because no system has been devised to 
involve the people at the local community level in such pro- 
ductive enterprise, for their benefit and that of the country 
as a whole. 


Those die-hard elements among the elite, and they are 
still a powerful group, have responded negatively to the na- 
tional dilemma, by refusing to recognize its significance and 
by opposing any measures aimed at resolving it. Among 
these are the leaders who have nothing much to offer besides 
the emotional appeal of nationalism, and the call for eman- 
cipation from foreign oppressors (who are no longer on the 
scene!) ; among them are certain large-scale absentee land- 
lords and semi-feudal tribal chiefs who wish to hold on to a 
system of tenure that is destructive of both the human and 
the land resource; and all of them share in the conviction 
that their position of leadership must be maintained on the 
traditional basis. 


Another substantial group within the elite minority oc- 
cupies the middle ground, taking a neutral attitude toward 
the tensions of national transition. It consists of those ele- 
ments among the professionals, government officials, business- 
men, and independent farm owners, who wish to pursue their 
activities with the least possible disturbance. Although they 
don’t take the initiative of leadership in national affairs, they 
make a positive contribution by maintaining a certain degree 
of stability in the situation, by cushioning the shock of too- 
rapid change or revolution, and by softening the paralytic 
effect of severe reaction. This is the group that supplies the 
bulk of the dependable material for the maintenance of new 
orders of things as they get established, and for providing 
the channels of contact with the ranks of the masses. 


The pioneering vision, the initiative of leadership and the 
daring to take positive action rest, however, with another 
group—the progressive elements, who comprehend the reality 
and magnitude of the national dilemma and who see the 
urgent need for adequate solutions. They represent all classes 
of the Arab elite society, as among them can be counted 


professionals of all kinds, enlightened landlords and tribal 
chiefs, leading businessmen, religious and political leaders, 
and some military leaders. It is this group that has been 
mainly responsible for the planning, guidance and imple- 
mentation of a number of positive national movements, pro- 
grams and projects in recent years, all aimed at reform, re- 
construction and development. Among these may be listed 
the total overthrow of inadequate national regimes in Egypt 
and Lebanon; granting of the vote to women in Syria; 
implementation of land reform measures in Egypt, Iraq and 
Syria, aimed directly at the emancipation of the peasants; 
the tying up of 75 percent of the huge oil revenues of Iraq 
with national developmental projects; the setting up of na- 
tional development boards or councils in Egypt, Jordan, 
Lebanon and Iraq; organization of the Rural Social Centers 
of Egypt for the benefit of the “‘fellah,” and similar rural 
activities in other countries. 


These are the elements in whose hands rest the hope of 
Arab society for sound and progressive development. The 
odds against them, however, are heavy, and it is still an open 
question whether they will be able to achieve the grave task 
ahead of them in time. To begin with, they are handicapped 
by the fact that their number is still small, both in relation 
to other elite groups and to the nation as a whole. They have 
also to weather successfully storms of opposition generated by 
reactionary vested interests. But their greatest problem arises 
from the basic reality that their leadership does not originate 
fully in the dynamics of life among the masses of the people. 
It is not yet as it should be, the seasoned expression of the 
people’s problems, needs, aspirations and culture. It is rather 
leadership from above, from a different level of outlook and 
values, confronted with the dilemma of how to emerge from 
its isolation and achieve genuine identification with the 
people. In this lies the great challenge to the enlightened 
elements of Arab society—to anchor the superstructure of 
national organization solidly to the foundation of emanci- 
pated citizenry in all walks of life, and move forward with 
the people in active participation in national development 
from their own base of culture. It is only then that leader- 
ship could rightly talk and act in the name of the people, 
meaning all the people, with respect to all aspects of national 
life, and not just the elite in their circumscribed scope of 
existence. 


The alternatives to this positive approach, the persistent 
effort to stabilize national organization and development on 
the shoulders of enlightened and actively participating citi- 
zens, are either reaction or revolution. The forces of both are 
abundantly available in the area, and will inevitably assert 
themselves to fill in the vacuum. The impact of world forces 
— economic, technological, political and ideological — is of 
such concentration and magnitude in the area, as to make 
impossible the continuation of the status quo. Thus within 
the past few years (since 1949) Syria submitted to a series 
of military coups d’etat, came no nearer the solution of its 
basic problem, and then reverted to civilian rule. In Egypt, 
progressive military elements overthrew the old regime in 
1952 and assumed national leadership. Together with their 
civilian counterparts they have been concentrating their effort 
on constructive national development. The important fact 
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remains to be faced, however, that the problem is being 
solved primarily by military rather than civilian forces. In 
the middle 1930’s Iraq submitted to a military coup, al- 
though of short duration. In the spring of 1955 a futile, but 
bloody attempt was made at the life and regime of the 
King of Yemen by one of his brothers leading a group of 
followers. 

The facts of the situation, as briefly discussed above, and 
the experiences gained by the Arab countries during the rela- 
tively short period since they attained independence, are suf- 
ficient to indicate to the progressive leaders the main paths 
they must follow. First and foremost among these is a mat- 
ter of soul searching, honest self-criticism and appraisal: 
“How deeply are we convinced that the emancipation of 
these great ignorant and deprived majorities of the people is 
essential for national development? Wouldn’t it be more 
practical to leave them where they have been for centuries, 
while we take care of the affairs of state, and do for 
them what we know is good? Are they really ready for de- 
mocracy, and don’t they need the benevolent guidance of a 
firm hand? What will be our status, and how will our pres- 
tige fare, if we take the plunge in the direction of the people, 
and lay our knowledge, plans and hopes at their doorsteps? 
How much do we know their culture—their community or- 
ganization, institutions, values, traditions, beliefs and re- 
ligious faith? How much do we comprehend their problems, 
needs and aspirations, as they see and feel them? What assets 
are there in village and tribal life that should be encouraged 
and preserved as basic contributions to national life? Do we 
really belong to the world of the people, and are we 
equipped to move forward with them from where they are?” 
Discussion of, and answers to such questions should provide 
clearer understanding of what it takes to accomplish the task. 

The second major approach is for the elite to establish 
an effective system of communication between the people 
and themselves. Obviously, illiteracy (ranging from 70 to 
80 percent of the total population) must be wiped out, and 
there are improved methods of doing such a job on a na- 
tional scale in a relatively short time. In addition, modern 
audio-visual techniques have been so highly developed as to 
make it possible to reach the masses of illiterates effectively. 

But more important than the material techniques of com- 
munication, are the ideas and skills to be transmitted, and 
the base from which to provide the necessary appeal and 
motivation. It is here, at this critical juncture, that problems, 
needs, aspirations, and values of the people must be given 
full opportunity to assert themselves. In this connection, seri- 
ous recognition must be given religious faith, which permeates 
the web of life, as the masses live it, and which provides 
them with the strongest motivation for action and develop- 
ment. Here lies, very much dormant, a great potential source 
of dynamic awakening which has been hardly tapped for 
positive, constructive action in the Arab world. Perhaps the 
gravest error unwittingly committed by the Western-edu- 
cated elite in general has been their failure to comprehend 
the supreme role played by man’s spiritual experience and 
convictions in the making of Western civilization. Conse- 
quently, in their eagerness to emulate Western development, 
they paid little attention to the religious foundations of their 
people’s way of life. 


The third major path consists of involving the people ac- 
tively in national plans, programs and projects for develop- 
ment. This should not be limited to the obvious and important 
matter of training and producing greater numbers of technical 
and other leaders and assigning them to responsible positions 
in various fields of endeavor; it should go beyond that so as 
to make it possible for the people as a whole to be con- 
cerned seriously with matters of national development, and 
to participate in various activities on the level of their local 
communities, in terms of their institutions and organizations. 
The difference is great and basic, indeed, between develop- 
ment of resources that is achieved mainly from above, and 
development that grows out from the needs, desires and ac- 
tive participation of the people. It is the difference between 
change imposed from the outside, and growth from within; 
between emphasis upon the material aspect, and faith in the 
fundamental worth of the human aspect; between a seg- 
mented society, with a dangerous vacuum in its structure, 
and one that is solidly integrated through a web of respon- 
sible and active citizenry. 

The great wave of developmental activity that is currently 
swelling within the area, and erupting into scores of signifi- 
cant programs and projects, offers a tremendous opportunity 
for bringing the people actively into the heart of positive 
nationalism. Yet, a review of the situation reveals clearly 
that, with a few exceptions, this opportunity is not being ade- 
quately utilized. Do the “Fellahin” of Egypt participate in 
the planning of resettlement projects that are meant for their 
benefit? Will the village folk of Lebanon have a say about, 
and will they be given the chance to assume direct responsi- 
bility in the plan for the development of the Litani River 
Basin? How much are the tribal and village communities 
of Iraq (who account for some 80 percent of the total popu- 
lation) involved in the realization of the great flood control 
and irrigation schemes that are now under construction, 
aside from providing hired labor? To what extent is the 
intensive land and crop development in the great Jezirah area 
of north-east Syria being achieved on the basis of creating 
healthy rural communities, with independent owner-opera- 
tors? 

In its period of struggle for independence, after long years 
of seasoning experience, emergent Arab nationalism adopted 
for a slogan of conviction and action the statement: “Free- 
dom is not given; it is taken.” In this post-independence era, 
attention, emphasis and effort shift to the attainment of a 
second great objective—making freedom secure and mean- 
ingful through the building up of a sound national organiza- 
tion on the shoulders of enlightened and responsible citizens. 
Thus the call of the day for the progressive elements, as 
they reach out positively to their long neglected people, is to 
adopt the slogan “Citizenship is not given; it must be 
achieved.” 

Whether or not the Arab elite will resolve the dilemma, 
the dangerous gap will be reduced, the Arab masses will 
achieve citizenship through responsible participation, is of 
primary significance, not only to Arab society, but also to 
the interests and spirit of democracy as it seeks to secure 
itself in this strategic part of the world. 
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A “Transition-Model” Laboratory 


for Research on Cultural Change 


John L. Kennedy* 


One of the serious problems in studying organizations is 
the gap between the results of field experiments on cultural 
change, such as those described by Holmberg,! and those of 
traditional laboratory studies. This gap seems so big that 
very few traditional laboratory methods are directly useful 
to the experimenter and observer in the field. Is it possible 
to close this gap between “pure science” and “field science” 
so that laboratory results can be used to understand and pre- 
dict similar phenomena in the expanded context of field con- 
ditions? 

The answer seems to be—speaking generally—in the de- 
sign of the laboratory model and, more particularly, in the 
level of abstraction of the concepts embodied in the model. 


An Engineering Analogy 


This problem has been faced—and solved—in a simpler 
form in the physical sciences. I would like to introduce the 
“transition-model” concept by describing how similar gaps 
between laboratory studies and experiments in the field have 
been dealt with in designing aircraft. In this case the subject 
of study is a complex community of mechanical and elec- 
tronic components rather than a complex community of hu- 
man beings. (But I would like to point out that as helpful 
as this analogy is, it breaks down rather quickly.) 


Elaborate “baseline” studies of the system, as well as the 
results of continuing “pure research” on the properties of 
components, are available to the designer of a new aircraft. 
A new alloy has appeared since the old model was designed, 
new advances in understanding metal fatigue have been 
made, and so on. This information builds up to a point 
where the designer decides to modify a design by rearranging 
old parts or changing the way they interact, by designing 
new ones, or perhaps inventing a whole new design for 
the system. 


So he puts a complicated planning mechanism to work. 
In the course of time, this mechanism comes up with a new 
design and uses elaborate calculations to predict the effect 
of environmental stresses on the new structure. Let us say 


*Dr. Kennedy is with the Department of Psychology at The 
RAND Corporation, Santa Monica, Calif. This paper was pre- 
sented at the May, 1955 meeting of the Society for Applied Anthro- 
pology while the author was a Fellow at the Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behaviorial Sciences. 
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that these calculations confirm the designer’s hunch that the 
object, when built, will fly in accordance with his specifica- 
tions and that it will be structurally safe to fly that way 
over and over again. But will it really fly that way? 

To eliminate a large amount of the remaining uncertain- 
ty about the actual behavior of a design that looks good on 
paper, our engineering colleagues invented what might be 
called the “transition-model” method—the wind tunnel. The 
wind tunnel is a laboratory installation in which scale models 
of the design can be exposed to critical environmental stresses 
under highly controlled conditions that can be repeated over 
and over again. Four things are necessary to make this meth- 
od work: 1) control of the environment, 2) elaborate meas- 
uring devices, 3) scale models of the design to be studied, 
and 4) specialized workers to collect and analyze the data. 
These requirements also make it expensive. 

The real test of the design comes, of course, when the test 
pilot flies the first full-scale model and exposes it syste- 
matically to the entire range of the environment it must 
operate in. But the performance of the wind-tunnel scale 
model does give many useful predictions of final performance. 


A Transition-Model Laboratory for Studying 
Organizations 


Many of the basic ideas of the wind-tunnel method were 
used at The RAND Corporation in designing a transi- 
tion-model laboratory for studying organizations. Four years 
ago, a team of investigators? set out to study the discrepan- 
cies between the performance of man-machine organizations, 
as predicted on the basis of knowledge of existing organiza- 
tions and engineering calculations of how they should per- 
form, on the one hand, and the actual performance attained 
in the field operations on the other. 


Note that this problem has an additional design complica- 
tion—human beings have been added to the model. Our first 
attempt to study organizations used a highly abstract and 
very constrained laboratory model. But the people in this 
model behaved either like automatons or, as a reaction to 
the sharp constraints, like “gamesmen” who took advantage 
of every artificiality of the situation to stay in a position of 
“one-upness” in relation to the experimenters. We learned 
the hard way something that is probably common knowledge 


2. William C. Biel, Robert L. Chapman, John L. Kennedy, and 
Allen Newell. 
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to anthropologists—that people start behaving like people 
only when the environment they are behaving in has “reality” 
for them; in particular, that they start to exhibit the full 
range of adaptation and learning which is the “essence of 
humanness” only when the environment is complex, rich, and 
challenging. 

At this point we decided to try the transition-model meth- 
od with a class of complex man-machine organizations called 
information-processing centers. These organizations gather 
information, filter it, store it, and make recommendations 
or give predictions to those who use it to make decisions. Very 
often the decision makers are an integral part of the organi- 
zation because the results of their decisions are fed back into 
the information-gathering process. There are both military 
and nonmilitary examples of this kind of organization— 
Combat Information Centers, Air-Defense Direction Centers, 
stock exchanges, the Weather Bureau. 


We built a transition model for a particular organization— 
the Air-Defense Direction Center, an operating unit of the 
continental air-defense network. We chose this organiza- 
tion because we found that, like the wind-tunnel designer, we 
could simulate the part of the environment in which stress 
was applied, the information inputs—from radar and from 
other organizations, higher and lower in the network—that 
make up this organization’s task environment. To record the 
organizational stresses and strains of the human organiza- 
tions that we put into the “cultural” wind tunnel—stresses 
and strains that appear largely in how people talk to each 
other, what they say, when they say it, and who they say 
it to—we used elaborate, costly, and complete measuring de- 
vices. And finally we discovered that, like investigators who 
use wind tunnels, we needed a rather large professional, 
technical, and clerical staff to make full use of the technique. 

But using a human organization as the model made our 
“cultural” wind tunnel quite different from a wind tunnel 
for studying model aircraft. The organization learned—it 
adapted and changed itself under the impact of increasing 
environment-produced stress. But this growth of the model 
organization was the prime focus of our observation and 
interest. Since we had the environment of the organizational 
model under manipulative control, we could present prob- 
lems that varied in complexity, we could vary the load 
systematically and observe the effects of this manipulation on 
the culture of the model organization. 


The Model Organization 


We studied four of these model organizations in some de- 
tail. The people were from the Air Force—five officers and 
about 35 airmen for each model. Each organization worked 
a regular eight-hour shift in the laboratory for a six-week 
period. 

Several design features of these models should be men- 
tioned because they illustrate methods used by the experi- 
menters to speed up the growth process: 


1. Isolation of experimenters from subjects. Isolation rules 
were strictly enforced so that members of the organization 
would develop the concept of responsibility for their own 
decisions and actions. 


2. Definition and reinforcement of organizational rather 
than individual goals. 


3. Immediate factual feedback of success and failure. The 
organization was required to develop its own interpretation 
of these facts. 


4. A formal institution for self-evaluation. During a “de- 
briefing” after each period of operation, the organization used 
the facts of the feedback as a guide for evaluating its per- 
formance. Much “culture changing” was done during this 
period. 


5. Design and manipulation of the task environment so 
that new problems were continually arising. The task en- 
vironment was manipulated so that the model organization 
was placed under the stress of war-time operation for four 
of the six weeks in the test period. The problems were de- 
signed to be consistent with the organization’s readiness to 
learn; they were also problems that could reasonably be ex- 
pected to occur during enemy attacks so that the crew would 
not reject them as make-believe abstractions. 


The final role of the experimenters was that of designer, 
curriculum builder, and observer—but not that of a father 
figure or a participant. Essentially, the model organizations 
were forced, under pressures of stress in the task environ- 
ment and by immediate factual feedback concerning perform- 
ance, to teach themselves. Like Holmberg, we discoverd that 
at first the experimenters were perceived as father figures, but 
the technique of isolation and the use of an Air Force com- 
manding officer to take care of administrative problems such 
as housing, pay, and leave were effective in rapidly changing 
this initial set. 


Organizational Growth 


The data from these four models is a rich source of infor- 
mation about the growth of “culture” in a small, highly- 
specialized community. These men entered the laboratory as 
strangers, bringing with them a variety of predispositions, 
habits, and levels of individual skill. They left it as smoothly 
operating teams. 

The qualitative observations we made can be summarized 
briefly in terms of three stages of organizational growth :> 


1. The basal period. This period begins with the first 
meeting of the members of the organization, and ends when 
the group has a concept of the structure of the organization 
and the relation of this structure to its goal. The basal peri- 
od is marked by individual, habitual ways of perceiving the 
organization and its task that have been transferred directly 
from the members’ previous experience. 


2. The consolidation period. As the model organization 
discovers, by continuous operation in the stressful task en- 
vironment, that habitual ways of behaving are inadequate to 
attain the goal, its first efforts at adaptation may take one 
of three forms: 

a) attempts by individuals to work harder or more skill- 
fully ; 
b) attempts to “borrow” more adequate coordinating 


3. I am indebted to Dr. Milton G. Weiner for the description of 
these growth stages. 
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procedures that are proposed by individual members as solu- 
tions which have worked in some previous situations; or 


c) denial of the organization’s task by blaming all its 
troubles on the equipment. 

The task of the experimenter during this period is to see 
that fixation of any of these forms of adaptation doesn’t take 
place. He must provide problems that show the group how 
inadequate wholesale “borrowing” really is. He must see that 
the.task provides just enough stress so that the goal cannot be 
achieved by individuals working harder or more skillfully. He 
must be sure that the equipment operates so reliably that 
equipment failures cannot be used as a substitute for organi- 
zational difficulties in explaining away failure to achieve 
the goal. The consolidation period ends with the appearance 
of “organizational inventions” as the accepted tool for deal- 
ing with the ever-increasing complexities of the task environ- 
ment. 

3. The organization period. This last stage is character- 
ized by the emergence of new concepts, the “organizational 
inventions” that coordinate individual performance in ways 
that serve the goal of the organization and permit it to operate 
flexibly in meeting the challenge of the environment. 


These three stages of growth really represent different 
levels of readiness on the part of the organization to change 
habitual modes of behavior. The main reason for change seems 
to be the successes and failures of operating procedures in deal- 
ing with the task environment—but these must be coupled 
with the readiness of the organization to learn from its ex- 
periences. 


How Cultural Change Occurs 


Although we have collected a great deal of quantitative 
data on performance, I believe that some qualitative observa- 
tions on cultural change in these model organizations may be 
more helpful in discussing ways of dealing with the gap be- 
tween field and laboratory studies. 

We have seen that adaptation may occur in a variety of 
ways —some representing organizational immaturity, some 
helping the organization operate in a mature and flexible way. 
It is clear that we need more terms than “habitual behavior,” 
“borrowing,” and “inventing” to describe the varieties of 
adaptation. There are, for example, at least three kinds of 
“inventions,” each appearing under quite different conditions. 

Let us call the first kind “individual inventions.” These are 
the modifications in individual behavior that result in improved 
skill and help the individual adjust to his environment better— 
adjustments that follow the loss of an arm fall into this cate- 
gory, as do particular ways of carrying a heavy load. 

A second kind of invention is the “fashion” —a derivative of 
individual invention. Fashions are individual inventions which, 
although they may be widely adopted in the cultural group, 
have little effect on the group’s adaptation to its task because 
what they are concerned with is small and relatively unimpor- 
tant. For example, the invention of a particular notation for 
posting the position of aircraft on the large plotting board 
may become a “fashion” if most of the members of the group 
adopt it. Since some uniformity of notation is required for 
communication and display, a “fashion” that is used by all 
members of the community is necessary, but which one of a 


wide range of possible fashions of notation is adopted is im- 
material to the system’s performance. 

By far the most interesting—and important—of these in- 
ventions is the “organizational invention,” mentioned above. 
This is a new or modified program for coordinating the be- 
havior of individuals, which —if it proves successful after 
being tested in dealing with the task environment and is ac- 
cepted by the members of the group—leads to new or modi- 
fied institutions. Examples of these we have observed in our 
model organizations are: 


1) priority rules that determine which events will be at- 
tended to and in what order; 


2) storage rules for determining which events should be 
stored for future use even though they are not impor- 
tant at the moment; 


3) rules for action in cases of uncertainty; 


4) load-balancing rules for shifting tasks from one part of 
the organization to another in emergencies; and 


5) assessment rules that the organization uses continuous- 
ly to compare its concept of the task environment to 
the actual events. 


Laboratories, Field Studies, and Cultural Change 


It seems to us that our experience with the transition model 
we used in the laboratory has emphasized the importance 
of the task environment in determining the kind of “culture”’ 
produced in the laboratory. If the laboratory task environ- 
ment is highly abstract—and if dealing with it is considered 
playing a game with the experimenters—the results of labora- 
tory studies will probably not be transferable to larger and 
more meaningful contexts. 

The transition model makes it possible to transfer labora- 
tory results to the field in two ways. Since a rather complete 
simulation of the task environment is required for the transi- 
tion model, similar simulation techniques may be used in the 
field to provide controlled, manipulable environmental con- 
ditions for speeding up the processes of cultural change. The 
experimenters can move the laboratory to field installations— 
they can “go on location” with a prepared synthetic task en- 
vironment and improved observation and measurement pro- 
cedures. The other important way in which direct transfer 
may occur is in the development of appropriate indexes and 
measuring scales for field use. Two serious problems in the 
field—how to intervene and what to measure—may be given 
a thorough trial in the transition-model laboratory. 

I believe that the ideal organization of research on cul- 
tural change should, in addition to transition models, make 
use of 1) traditional laboratory techniques for improved 
descriptions of the individual components of a society, 
2) small-group studies for improved understanding of the 
behavior of larger components, and 3) field intervention, of 
the kind described by Holmberg, for full-scale tests of design 
ideas. The ideal research organization for studying the com- 
plex processes of cultural change would make use of all these 
techniques, feeding back success and failure for prediction 
and control in the field to make the variety of models now 
available more relevant to the real problems of cultural 
change. 
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The Use of Survey Methods in A Citizens 


Campaign Against Discrimination 


Claire Selltiz* 


In 1950 a group of citizens of New York City, working 
with limited and unpaid professional assistance, organized 
and carried out a campaign to reduce discrimination in 
restaurants in an area around the United Nations building. 
The event is of interest to social science because the group 
evaluated its success by a systematic comparison of restaurant 
practices before and after the campaign. While a number 
of communities have undertaken “self-surveys” of discrimi- 
natory practices, this is the only case known to the writer 
in which the results of the undertaking have been objective- 
ly measured. 

The project was carried out by the Committee on Civil 
Rights in East Manhattan. The Committee was organized 
in the spring of 1949, “to compare public practices now 
existing in East Manhattan and those principles upon which 
our democracy was founded.” The Committee is composed 
of representatives of 23 affiliated organizations, plus a few 
individual members-at-large. About ha’: of the member 
groups represent specific minorities or have as their primary 
concern the reduction of discrimination and prejudice. The 
others represent broad community interests; they include such 
groups as branches of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, of Americans for Democratic Action, of the 
Welfare and Health Council of New York City, and the 
Uptown Chamber of Commerce. 

Both the organizational representatives and the members- 
at-large are more or less ordinary citizens. Although above 
average in education and in concern with problems of civil 
rights, they are not especially prominent in the community. 
They include, for example, housewives, school teachers, a 
public relations consultant, an editor, a photographer, a 
salesman, a biochemist, a group worker, a personnel director, 
an attorney, and a few persons working professionally in the 
field of intergroup relations. In addition to these “ordinary 
citizens,” CCREM enlisted a number of prominent persons 
as sponsors and several social scientists as technical con- 
sultants. 


* The project reported here was carried out by a group of citi- 
zens, all volunteers. Limitations of space make it impossible to give 
credit to all those who participated. Among the lay participants, 
however, special mention should be made of Mr. Snowden T. Her- 
rick and Mrs. Edna A. Merson, who served as chairmen of the 
Committee. A number of social scientists served as technical con- 
sultants: Drs. Kenneth B. Clark, Dan Dodson, Samuel H. Flower- 
man, Herbert Hyman, Patricia Kendall, Sophia M. Robison and 
the author. Miss Selltiz is currently a Research Associate at the 
Research Center for Human Relations at New York University. 


In selecting its first project, CCREM recognized two cri- 
teria: the importance to the life of minority group members 
of practices in the area, and feasibility of investigating them. 


Employment and housing were considered more important 
than public accommodations in their effects on the lives of 
minority group members, but they presented serious problems 
by way of gathering accurate information. Committee mem- 
bers were generally skeptical of the trustworthiness of in- 
formation from interviews with persons responsible for policy 
and practices. Nor were they more favorably inclined to 
basing their conclusions on information from people opposed 
to discrimination and presumably in a position to know the 
facts. They wanted to come out with findings which could 
not be successfully challenged. Thus, they wanted to test 
practices — specifically, by determining whether majority 
group and minority group members, matched in all other 
relevant respects, would be treated alike in a given situation. 


The fields of housing and employment seemed too formid- 
able for such testing by the as yet inexperienced Committee. 
Public accommodations seemed to be much easier to tackle 
by this approach. The Committee recognized that this field 
is less crucial than others in its bearing on the lives of 
minority group members, but nevertheless it seemed sufficient- 
ly important to merit investigation. It was, therefore, de- 
cided that the Committee’s first survey would deal with the 
practices of eating places—with the further simplification of 
limiting the study to one minority group, Negroes. 

To reduce the scope of the project still further, the Com- 
mittee decided to cover only the eastern half of midtown 
Manhattan, with its high concentration of restaurants. At 
the time, it seemed likely that a similar group would investi- 
gate the practices of eating places in west midtown. An area 
of about 150 square blocks was selected—from Fifth Avenue 
to the East River, and from Thirty-fourth Street to Fifty- 
ninth Street. This neighborhood was especially interesting 
because it includes the site of the United Nations building, 
with its personnel from many lands. 


Preparing for the Initial Survey 
Development of the Measuring Instrument 


In the course of the discussions which led to the selection 
of eating places as the subject of the first survey, it had been 
decided that two teams—one consisting of two Negroes, the 
other of two white persons—would go to each restaurant, 
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ostensibly as ordinary diners. Starting from the assumption 
that democratic practice requires the giving of equal service 
to all persons regardless of race, discrimination was defined 
as any inequality between the treatment accorded the two 
teams, unless there seemed reason to believe that the differ- 
ence in treatment was due to some factor other than the 
difference in race. 


The measuring instrument, then, must be such as to pro- 
vide accurate comparison of the treatment given the two 
teams. It took the form of a questionnaire report to be filled 
out separately by each team after they had left the restaurant. 
Emphasis was placed on objective information which could 
easily be subjected to statistical analysis rather than on sub- 
jective or narrative reports. 


The first step in preparing the questionnaire was to list 
the possible ways in which discrimination might be shown. 
The most obvious, of course, would be refusal to serve the 
Negro team. In view of the New York State Civil Rights 
Law, such refusal might be expressed deviously rather than 
forthrightly, by claiming, for instance, that reservations were 
necessary, or by simply keeping the Negroes waiting indefi- 
nitely. Short of refusal to serve the minority team, the fol- 
lowing possible milder forms of discrimination were listed: 


1. Evidences of confusion at the appearance of the Negro 
team or of hesitation about admitting them, such as a hasty 
conference between headwaiter and waiter, shifting of wait- 
ers, etc. 


2. Directing the Negro team to a table in an undesirable 
location: one which would be considered poor by most cus- 
tomers, regardless of race (tables near the kitchen, near a 
lavatory, etc.) ; or one which placed the Negroes out of 
view of other diners (tables in a back corner, on a balcony, 
in a separate room, etc.). 


3. Poor service: markedly slower than that given other 
customers; markedly faster than that given other customers, 
in an apparent attempt to get the Negroes out of the res- 
taurant as quickly as possible; rudeness by restaurant em- 
ployees ; statements that items of food ordered were not avail- 
able when in fact they were. 


4. Inferior food: excessive amounts of salt or other spices 
added to the food served the Negro team; decayed food; etc, 


5. Overcharges. 


Questions were framed to get the information necessary 
to judge whether or not each form of discrimination had been 
practiced. Wherever possible, the questions called for short 
factual answers: “When did you enter the restaurant?” 
“When were you seated?” “Did you pick your own table, or 
were you assigned by a restaurant employee?” ‘Was the 
table assigned to you located in any of the following 
places... ?” A few questions called for evaluations or sub- 
jective impressions; for example, “Did you feel you were 
being hurried as compared with other persons served by the 
same waiter?” Such questions were followed by attempts to 
get the evidence on which such judgments were based: “What 
made you feel that way?” or “State your reasons” or “Please 
describe.” 


In order to make possible an analysis of characteristics of 


restaurants which might be related to discrimination, the 
questionnaire called for information on the following points: 
price of dinner, nationality of cuisine, location of restaurant, 
number of employees, race of employees, extent of occupancy 
at the time of the test. 


Pilot Survey of Luncheonettes 


At about the time the questionnaire was being put into 
final form, two students from the New York School of 
Social Work of Columbia University volunteered to conduct 
a pilot survey. Luncheonettes and drug stores serving food 
were selected for this pilot study, which took place in the 
period May 8-29, 1950. The procedures and findings have 
been reported fully by the two students who took responsi- 
bility for this part of the survey;! only a brief summary will 
be given here. Forty-nine of the 227 luncheonettes and drug 
stores in the area (that is, approximately one-fifth of the 
total number) were tested. No discrimination of any kind 
was found in any of the places tested; in every case the treat- 
ment given the Negro team was substantially the same as 
that given the majority team. 


This pilot test indicated the need for only minor revisions 
in the testing instructions and report form. However, it re- 
vealed serious organizational and administrative problems— 
in recruiting testers, making assignments, filling out and re- 
turning report forms, supervising progress, etc.—and led to 
much more careful planning of these aspects in the survey 
of restaurants proper. 


Selecting the Sample of Restaurants to Be Tested 


Since no complete list of restaurants was available, a com- 
plete enumeration was made during the winter and spring of 
1950 by volunteers who walked through every block in the 
area, recording each eating place—its name, address, price 
range, and any other relevant information which could be 
secured. The enumeration produced a list of 771 eating places 
within the area—including restaurants proper, luncheonettes, 
drug stores, cafeterias, bars and grills, cocktail lounges and 
night clubs. 


In view of the findings of the pilot study, the 227 lun- 
cheonettes and drug stores were removed from the list. As 
the Committee proceeded in its deliberations, its originally 
ambitious plans were gradually whittled down by realistic 
considerations. It was finally decided that limitations of per- 
sonnel and funds made it impossible to test an adequate 
sample of the remaining 544 eating places; some categories 
would have to be omitted from the survey. Cafeterias were 
dropped on the ground that their practices were probably 
quite similar to those of luncheonettes, in which no discrimi- 
nation had been found. It was decided also to omit bars and 
grills, cocktail lounges, and night clubs, on the grounds that 
these were not primarily eating places and that they presented 
special problems in testing. 


1. Phyllis Landa and Gerard Littman, “A Pilot Study to Test Dis- 
criminatory Practices against Ethnic Minority Groups in Public 
Eating Accommodations: An Audit to Determine the Degree of 
Discrimination Practiced against Negroes in Luncheonettes.” Un- 
published thesis, New York School of Social Work of Columbia 
University, 1950. 
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Hence, the survey concentrated on restaurants proper, of 
which there were 364 listed in the area, ranging in price 
of an average meal from 75¢ to $10.00. It was decided to 
stratify on the basis of price, the variable most suspected of 
being relevant to the likelihood of discrimination. 


The cards on which the data about each restaurant had 
been entered were arranged in order of the estimated price 
of an average meal. At the beginning of the week scheduled 
for testing, teams were available for 47 tests. It was decided 
to reduce the population about which statements were to be 
made, rather than to reduce the accuracy of the findings, by 
using less than a 25 percent sample. This was done by nar- 
rowing the price range to be covered, focusing on restaurants 
in the middle of the range. The median card was selected as 
the first case in the sample; the other cases were selected by 
taking, alternately, every fourth card above and every fourth 
card below the median. As additional teams were set up dur- 
ing the week, the sample was expanded. The final sample 
consisted of 62 restaurants, constituting 25 percent of the 
248 restaurants with average prices from $1.30 to $3.75. 
Recruiting and Training the Testers | 

The volunteers who carried out the tests sie recruited 
from the member organizations of CCREM, from other in- 
terested organizations, and from among friends of Committee 
members. There were 153 testers in all: 68 Negroes and 85 
white persons, from 25 different organizations. All the test- 
ers were of pleasing appearance, quiet in manner, well but 
not ostentatiously dressed. All the minority group members 
were judged to be recognizably Negro; persons so light- 
skinned that they were not likely to be identified as Negroes 
by restaurant personnel were asked not to participate. 


In both the minority and the control groups, there were 
twice as many women as men. More than 80 percent of each 
group were between the ages of 21 and 45. The testers were 
distinctly above average in education and socio-economic 
status. The great majority (90 per cent of the control testers 
and 76 percent of the Negro testers) had attended college. 
Only one (a member of the control group) had not attended 
high school. Of the minority group, 34 percent were engaged 
in professional or semiprofessional work, 25 percent had 
clerical or sales jobs, and 16 percent were students. Of the 
control group, 49 percent were engaged in professional or 
semiprofessional work, 21 percent had clerical or sales jobs, 
and 14 percent were housewives. 


An intensive training session was held the evening before 
testing began. The training instructions had four main 
themes: an injunction that all testers approach the situation 
open-mindedly, without preconceptions that they would either 
find or not find discrimination; the need for all teams to 
follow the same standardized procedures, so that the re- 
sults would be comparable; the importance of remaining pas- 
sive regardless of the treatment given the minority team, in 
order not to affect the practices of the restaurant and thus 
invalidate the test results; and the necessity for careful but 
unobtrusive noting of details of time, location, etc. 


The Initial Survey 


The testing took place on six nights during the period 
June 16-23, 1950, omitting Saturday and Sunday. All tests 
were conducted during the dinner hour, with teams entering 
the restaurants between 6:30 and 7:30 p.m. 


The basic procedure was very simple: a Negro team and 
a white team went to each restaurant, and the treatment 
given the two teams was compared. The white team had two 
functions: first, to serve as a control against which the 
treatment given the Negro team could be measured ; second, 
to observe, insofar as they could, the treatment given to 
the Negro team. 


As far as possible, the two teams were matched except 
in skin color. If the Negro team consisted of two men, the 
white team going to the same restaurant consisted of two 
men; similarly, both teams might consist of two women, or 
of a man and a woman. With few exceptions, both teams 
were of about the same age. Since the entire group of testers 
was quite homogeneous in socio-economic level, in dress, and 
in general social behavior, no special effort was made to match 
teams on such factors as these. 


The two teams assigned to a given restaurant separated 
before reaching the vicinity of the restaurant they were to 
test. The minority team entered the restaurant first so that 
there could be no question as to which team was entitled 
to be seated first and no possibility that the white team might 
be given a more desirable table simply because they had ar- 
rived first. The minority team was followed closely—less 
that a minute later—-by the control team. All testers had 
been given general instructions as to the type of meal to 
order, to eliminate possible differences in time needed to pre- 
pare food or possible differences in treatment related to the 
prices of the meals ordered within a given restaurant. 


Each team left the restaurant as soon as its two members 
had finished eating, still without giving any indication of 
acquaintance with the other team, and returned to the Com- 
mittee’s headquarters. There the two members of each team 
jointly filled out the team’s report form, without discussing 
their experiences with the opposite team or indeed with any- 
one else until the form had been completed. The question- 
naire was checked for completeness and clarity by a member 
of the Committee. Then the two teams who had tested a 
given restaurant came together, and a member of the Com- 
mittee compared the two reports, asking for details on any 
points which were not clear or where the reports differed. 
At this time, most disagreements between the teams (and 
there were very few) were resolved by discussion; in the 
two or three cases where there was genuine disagreement as 
to what had happened or why it had happened, the super- 
visor wrote a detailed report of the versions given by each 
team. Final judgment as to whether the two teams had in 
fact been given approximately equal treatment was left to 
a committee of eight coders. 


Description of the Restaurants Tested 


As stated earlier, 62 restaurants were tested, constituting 
25 percent of all the restaurants within the geographic area 
and price range previously described. The sample was checked 
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against the enumeration in terms of price and location and 
was found to be representative, except for a slight under- 
representation of one corner of the area. 


Of the 62 restaurants tested, 39 served American food and 
23 specialized in foreign dishes (11 French, 8 Italian, 2 
French-Italian, one German, one Swedish). At the time the 
teams entered, 42 percent of the restaurants were less than 
half full, 21 percent were about half full, 21 percent were 
about three-quarters full, 11 percent were about full but 
with no people waiting, and five percent had people waiting 
for tables. About one-third had less than five waiters or 
other visible service staff, another third had from five to nine, 
and another third had 10 or more. About three-fourths of 
the restaurants had a headwaiter or hostess. Only nine 
of the 62 had any non-white employees who were visible, 
that is, waiters, bus boys, etc. 


Deciding Whether Discrimination Had Occurred 


As has been stated, the questionnaire, the training of test- 
ers, and the testing procedures were all designed to secure 
objective information and to minimize the effects of possible 
bias on the part of the testers. The judgment as to whether 
the treatment reported actually showed inequality, and hence 
discrimination, was left to eight members of the Committee 
who served as coders. Preliminary classification was done by 
coders working in pairs; finally the whole group of coders, 
acting as a committee, reviewed all the tests and made the 
final decisions as to whether or not there had been clear in- 
equality of treatment. 


The decisions of the coders as to whether the minority 
team had received discriminatory treatment in a given res- 
taurant were based on their judgment as to whether the 
facts reported indicated clearly that the minority team was 
treated less well than the control team and that the inferior 
treatment could not reasonably be considered accidental. In 
reaching their decisions, the coders took into account such 
factors as whether discriminatory treatment was manifested 
in more than one way (thus lessening the likelihood that 
any given action might have been accidental), whether both 
teams reported the treatment as unequal, etc. The final deci- 
sion rested on the convincingness of the evidence reported. 
Whenever there was reasonable ground for believing that 
inferior treatment given the minority group might have been 
accidental, the case was not considered one of discrimination 
even if both teams reported that the minority was given less 
good treatment. 


Findings 


In no restaurant was the minority team refused service, 
nor was there any attempt to avoid serving them by such 
devices as saying that reservations were needed or by making 
them wait indefinitely without being given a table. How- 
ever, in 26 restaurants (42 percent of those tested ; Op=6.3) 
the minority team was given treatment so clearly inferior to 
that given the control team as to be considered discrimina- 
tory. In no case was the control team treated less well than 
the minority team. 


Types of discriminatory treatment. Unequal treatment was 
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of two general types: assignment of the Negro team to a 
table in an undesirable location, and giving poorer service 
to the Negro team than to the control team. Table 1 shows 
the number of restaurants in which each of these types of 
discriminatory treatment was encountered. 


In about 70 percent of the restaurants, the testers were 
assigned to tables by a headwaiter or other restaurant em- 
ployee. In these restaurants where tables were assigned, there 
was a marked tendency to give the minority team a less de- 
sirable table than the control team. The control teams were 
given undesirable tables in nine of the 62 restaurants tested, 
whereas the minority teams were given undesirable tables in 
28 of the 62 restaurants. In each case, in addition to rating 
the desirability of the table given each team, the testers rated 
the comparative desirability of the two tables. In only one 
case was the control team reported as having a less desirable 
table than the minority team. In 17 restaurants the minority 
teams were given clearly less desirable tables than the con- 
trols even though other tables were available. 


In no case did the control team report being treated rude- 
ly, being made to wait out of turn for a table, receiving un- 
duly slow service, or other evidence of reluctance to serve 
them. In contrast, there were 21 cases in which the minority 
team was given such clearly inferior service that the restau- 
rants were classified as discriminatory. In 19 of these cases, 
the minority team was treated rudely by one or more res- 
taurant employees; in seven of these 19, they were also made 
to wait considerably longer for service than diners at nearby 
tables. In three restaurants the minority team was hurried 
to the point of inconvenience, although nearby diners were 
not hurried. 


Characteristics of discriminatory restaurants. The only ob- 
served characteristic in which the restaurants which discrimi- 
nated differed significantly from those which did not dis- 
criminate was price.2 As shown in Table 2, discrimination 
was encountered in one-seventh of the restaurants in the 
$1.30-$1.99 price range, and in slightly more than half of 
those where the average price of the meal was between 


$2.00 and $3.99. 


When price was held constant, no significant differences 
in frequency of discrimination were found between Ameri- 
can and foreign restaurants, between restaurants with and 
without headwaiters, nor among the geographic sections of 
the survey area. There was no relation between the size of 
the visible staff and the occurrence of discrimination, nor 


2. Where the number of cases and the lowest expected theoretical 
frequencies were sufficiently large, probabilities were calculated by 
Chi-square. Where the number of cases or the theoretical frequen- 
cies were too low to justify the use of Chi-square, probabilities 
were calculated by Fisher’s exact test for fourfold tables aiid multi- 
plied by two to make them comparable to a two-tailed test such as 
Chi-square. The difference in the frequency of discrimination be- 
tween restaurants in the $1.30 to $1.99 price range and those in 
the $2.00 to $3.99 range, as shown in Table 2, is significant beyond 
the one percent level (f= .003). With regard to all of the other 
characteristics considered, as described in the following paragraph, 
the statistical tests indicated that the obtained differences in fre- 
quency of discrimination between restaurants in different categories 
might be expected to occur by chance more than eight times in 
100 (f’s ranged from .09 to .70). 
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TABLE 1 


Types of Discriminatory Treatment, 
Initial Survey 


Number of 
restaurants 
Less desirable location only .......cc000 5 
Poorer service or rudeness only .......... 9 
Both less desirable location and 
I III a sclesudinchasrtacdicstcaamecns 12 
26 





between the occupancy of the restaurant and the occurrence 
of discrimination. 


The Action Program 


The next question was: What steps should be taken to re- 
duce — or, hopefully, eliminate — discriminatory practices? 
CCREM enunciated two principles: that its approach would 
be “educational” and persuasive rather than militant, and 
that it would attempt to enlist broad community support 
for a change in practices. There was no assumption that this 
approach would necessarily be the most effective one under 
all circumstances, but it seemed promising, and it seemed 
the one most appropriate for a group representing such a 
range of organizations as CCREM’s affiliates. 


Activities Directed toward the Restaurant Field 


The Committee turned its attention first toward the or- 
ganizations of persons with responsibility for policies and 
practices in restaurants; associations of restaurant owners 
and unions of restaurant employees. There were nine such 
organizations operating in the area at the time: seven man- 
agement associations, and two union groups (one of which 
was a Joint Board representing 12 hotel and restaurant 
unions). Representatives of CCREM held one or more con- 
versations with the officers of each of these organizations. 
Within four months after the first contact, all of the groups 
had signed pledges of equal treatment to all patrons both in 
seating and in service. 


The next step was to send a letter to the owner or man- 
ager of each of the 364 restaurants in the area, informing 
him of the survey findings and of the organizational pledges, 
and enclosing an individual pledge for his signature. This 
letter was followed by three others during the next year. A 
total of 127 pledges were signed and returned, representing 
approximately one-third of the restaurants in the area. Eleven 
of the owners added notes expressing their sympathy with the 
campaign and offering to help. 


A more direct personal approach seemed called for in the 
case of restaurants which had been found to discriminate, 
A fundamental policy of the Committee was that no indi- 
vidual restaurant would be named in any public discussion 
of the survey findings, since the sample had been selected 
randomly and was assumed to be representative of all restau- 
rants in the area. This did not, however, rule out the possi- 


TABLE 2 


Frequency of Incidents of Discrimination in Restaurants 
in Various Price Ranges — Initial Survey 


Price of Number Number Percent of incidents 
average meal tested with incidents to number tested 
$1.30 - 1.99 21 3 14 
$2.00 - 2.99 26 15 58 
$3.00-3.993 157! 8 } - 53 }ss 


3. The prices actually paid differed slightly from the estimates 
based on the enumeration. This is why the upper price limit here is 
higher than that reported in the selection of the sample. 





bility of individual conferences with the managers of res- 
taurants where discrimination had been encountered. 


The Committee planned to talk individually with the 
managers of each of the restaurants in which discrimination 
had been found. This program was not completed, largely 
because of lack of personnel; most of the Committee mem- 
bers have full-time jobs and are not able to visit restaurants 
at the odd day-time hours when restaurateurs are free. The 
interviews which were carried out, however, were of consid- 
erable interest and showed a wide range of reactions. At 
one extreme was the manager of a small relatively inexpen- 
sive hotel restaurant. She seemed completely cooperative, ex- 
pressed surprise at the Committee’s report of the treatment 
received in her restaurant, and volunteered to issue instruc- 
tions to her employees that all patrons were to be treated 
alike. At the other extreme was the owner of a small “ex- 
clusive” French restaurant in the upper price bracket, who 
denied that discrimination had occurred in his restaurant 
and was generally hostile toward the Committee members. 
There were two conversations with this owner, and two 
follow-up tests of his restaurant; the final one showed no 
discrimination. 


Activities Directed toward the Community 


The decision to adopt a persuasive approach toward the 
restaurant industry had entailed a decision not to publicize 
the survey findings until some progress could be reported—or 
until the Committee was satisfied that no progress was going 
to be achieved through persuasion. The Committee’s first 
press release was issued immediately after the signing of 
pledges by all the restaurant unions and management associa- 
tions; it reported not only the survey findings but the res- 
taurant industry’s pledge to eliminate discrimination. This 
story was carried in three major New York City newspapers 
and in two Negro papers with national circulation; it led to 
mention of the survey or personal appearances of CCREM 
members on five broadcasts over four radio stations. Later, 
10,000 copies of a popular pamphlet about the survey and the 
follow-up action program, entitled “Have You Heard What’s 
Cooking ?”, were distributed. 


CCREM’s conception of its work with the community, 
however, focused on direct appeals to individuals in organi- 
zations rather than on broadside appeals through the mass 
media. The first step along these lines was a meeting, in 
April 1951, of those who had participated in the initial test, 
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to inform them of the success in securing pledges from the 
restaurant organizations and to discuss further plans. This 
was followed by reports and sociodramatic presentations at 
meetings of 10 groups affiliated with CCREM or interested 
in its work. 


The Final Survey 


A re-test was carried out in the spring of 1952 to deter- 
mine what changes, if any, had taken place in the almost 
two years since the initial test. 


Selecting the Sample 


The major question in planning the re-survey was whether 
to re-test the same restaurants used in the first audit or to 
select another representative sample of restaurants in the 
area. Re-testing the old sample had great research advan- 
tages because of the greater confidence that any changes 
found would not reflect chance sampling variations, and be- 
cause of the possibility of detailed analysis of the charac- 
teristics of restaurants which had changed their practices. 
On the other hand, taking a new sample was attractive for 
a number of practical reasons. Information about a new 
sample, when added to that from the original audit, would 
give data about the practices of a larger total number of 
restaurants; this was particularly important if subsequent 
action was to be taken with regard to those which discrimi- 
nated. Further, testing a new sample would increase the 
number of restaurants which had at least once had the ex- 
perience of serving Negro customers. And, incidentally, the 
members of the Committee would find a new batch of res- 
taurants more interesting. 


Resources were not great enough to allow for re-testing 
the entire old sample and « sufficiently large new sample to 
give reliable results, so a compromise was adopted. It was 
decided to re-test all the restaurants which had been found 
discriminatory in the first survey and half of those which 
has been found ncn-discriminatory, and to test a new sample 
of 50 restaurants. In the analysis, the non-discriminatory res- 
taurants would be weighted so that they would account for 
their proper proportion of an original sample. 


No sampling procedure was needed, of course, to identi- 
fy the old discriminatory restaurants; all 26 of them were 
to be tested. The cards of the 36 which had not discrimi- 
nated in 1950 were arranged in order of price, and every 
other one selected. One of these turned out to have gone out 
of business, leaving 17 to be tested. The enumeration cards 
which has been prepared in the winter and spring of 1950 
were used as the basis for selection of the new sample. After 
the cards for the 62 restaurants in the original sample and 
those of a few which were known to have gone out of busi- 
ness were removed, there were 175 cards within the price 
range covered by the initial survey. From these cards, ar- 
ranged in order of price, a sample of 50 restaurants was 
selected by taking every fifth card, then every tenth one of 
the remaining cards. 


Procedures 


The tests were carried out at the dinner hour during the 
period of March 21 to April 1, 1952, omitting Saturday 


and Sunday. Training, testing, reporting and coding pro- 
cedures were essentially the same as in the first audit, except 
for minor changes designed to insure greater clarity in the 
reports. 


In this second audit there were 272 testers: 130 minority 
group members, 142 in the control group. ‘They came from 
about 40 different organizations. Although only 37 of the 
272 had taken part in the initial survey, as a group they 
were very similar to the 1950 testers in age, sex, education, 
and occupation. 


Description of the Restaurants Tested 


A total of 93 restaurants were tested. The old sample, of 
course, remained the same in such characteristics as geo- 
graphical location, nationality of food, size of staff, and 
character of staff. The new sampie differed slightly in some 
of these charactertistics. 


The geographic distribution of the restaurants tested again 
differed slightly from that of the total population of restau- 
rants within the area. Again about two-thirds of the res- 
taurants tested served American food, one-third specialized 
in foreign dishes, mostly French or Italian. Again, about 
one-third of the restaurants had less than five waiters or 
other visible staff, one-third had from five to nine, and one- 
third had 10 or more. Approximately 80 percent had a head- 
waiter or hostess. Again, only a very few restaurants had any 
visible non-white employees. 


As might be expected, prices had risen; whereas the prices 
paid per meal in the first test had ranged from $1.30 to 
$3.99, they now ranged from $1.37 to $4.77. Since the per- 
centage increases were fairly consistent, it was possible to 
set up new categories which included approximately the 
same proportions of restaurants as those in the first survey. 
The two sets of categories are shown in Table 3. 





TABLE 3 
Price Categories, 1950 and 1952 
1950 1952 
“Lower priced”” ....... $1.30 - 1.99 $1.37 - 2.27 
“Medium priced” .. $2.00 - 2.99 $2.28 - 3.37 
“Higher priced” ...... $3.00 - 3.99 $3.38 - 4.77 





Although no relation between the occurrence of discrimi- 
nation and the fullness or emptiness of the restaurant had 
been found in the first survey, the hypothesis had been of- 
fered that restaurant business might be worse (or better) in 
1952 than it had been in 1950, and that this might account 
for any difference found in the prevalence of discrimination. 
The extent of occupancy during the two audits, however, 
was found to be almost identical. 


In summary, the second sample was similar in all major 
aspects to the one originally tested, both being fairly repre- 
sentative of all restaurants in the given price range within 
the geographical area bounded by Fifth Avenue, the East 
River, 34th Street and 59th Street. 
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TABLE 44 


Types of Discriminatory Treatment, 
Final Survey 


Number of 
restaurants 
Less desirable location only. ........:.0.. 6 
Poorer service or rudeness only ........... 2 
Both less desirable location and 
IE esissctichnccaetiascovininicnn 7 
15 





Findings 

As in 1950, in no restaurant was the minority team re- 
fused service. More important, there was a marked reduc- 
tion in the number of restaurants where the minority team 
encountered discriminatory treatment. In only 16 percent of 
the restaurants was the minority team given treatment clear- 
ly inferior to that of the control team.> This figure (16 per- 
cent) was the same both for the restaurants which were 
being re-tested and for the new sample. The difference be- 
tween this proportion and that found in the first survey— 
42 percent—is significant at the one-percent level. 


Types of discriminatory treatment. Again the two major 
types of discrimination encountered centered around location 
of tables and quality of service. Table 4 shows the frequency 
of occurrence of these two types of treatment. 


Characteristics of discriminatory restaurants. The initial 
survey had shown markedly greater incidence of discrimina- 
tion among the restaurants in the middle and upper part of 
the price range tested than among those in the lower part 
of the price range. Table 5 shows the percentages of res- 
taurants in each price range which discriminated in 1950 


and in 1952. 


Obviously there was no decrease in the proportion of lower- 
priced restaurants which discriminated ; however, the original 


4. This table, as well as all subsequent discussion which deals 
only with the discriminatory restaurants, is based on the 15 res- 
taurants in which discrimination occurred; in view of the small 
number of cases, the two formerly non-discriminatory restaurants 
which now showed discrimination have not been weighted. 


5. In one case the reporting was not sufficiently clear to permit 
a decision as to whether there had been discrimination. This case 
was dropped from the analysis. The present figure is based on the 
92 cases which could be coded, with the non-discriminatory cases 
from the original sample weighted (doubled) to account for their 
proper proportion. 


TABLE 5 


Frequency of Incidents of Discrimination in Restaurants 
in Various Price Ranges — Initial and Final Surveys 


1950 1952 (total sample, weighted ) 
Price Percentage Percentage 
range which discriminated which discriminated 
eet S355. 14 14 
Middle .............. 58 17 
TID cssenssssions 53 15 





low frequency of discrimination in this price range left rela- 
tively little room for improvement. The drop in discrimina- 
tion for both the middle- and upper-priced restaurants is sig- 
nificant at the one-percent level. 


The small number of restaurants in which discrimination 
occurred during the re-test makes it impossible to carry out 
any statistical analysis of characteristics related to discrimi- 
nation. Factors such as nationality of cooking, presence of 
head waiter, size of staff, geographic location, and occupancy 
were inspected, but no trends sufficient to establish signifi- 
cance in such a small number of cases appeared. 


Comment 


The drop in discrimination between the first and second 
surveys provides interesting evidence of the ease and speed 
with which discriminatory practices can be changed under 
favorable conditions. There is no assumption that the work 
of CCREM was exclusively responsible for the marked 
reduction of discrimination in Manhattan restaurants. The 
period between the two tests was marked by a general lib- 
eralizing of practices with regard to minority groups in 
many areas of living. Moreover, just before the second sur- 
vey there had been a change in New York State law, pro- 
viding for more effective enforcement of the law forbidding 
discrimination in public accommodations which had long 
been in existence. Although the new law had not yet gone 
into effect at the time of the re-survey, it is possible that the 
news of its passage may have affected restaurant practices. 
It remains to be seen whether a program of objective fact- 
finding, followed by educational and persuasive action di- 
rected toward the persons responsible for policy and prac- 
tices in the area and an attempt to enlist community 
support for the change in practices, can be effective in areas 
where discrimination is more strongly supported by eco- 
nomic considerations and personal prejudice. CCREM in- 
tends to put this question to the test as it turns its attention 
to the field of private housing. 
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Credit Versus Cash: 
A Case Study 


Robert F. Murphy* 


In many of the so-called “under-developed” areas of the 
world, we find in operation a very simple system of exchange, 
related to the modern Western economy through external 
market connections, but not partaking of many of its prin- 
cipal characteristics. This mode of exchange, which I shall 
call “barter-credit,” is characterized by an almost complete 
absence of the use of cash in economic transactions, although 
monetary units are used as referents in bookkeeping proce- 
dure. Payment is made, instead, in the form of credit. But, 
lacking modern exchange and banking facilities, this credit is 
not easily transferable or negotiable. Also, since the enter- 
prises associated with such a system of exchange are invari- 
ably lightly capitalized, debt positions are supported by little 
security. A debt is not a promise of money, but rather a com- 
mitment to future delivery of a marketable commodity. Busi- 
ness relations are personal and monistic, that is, primary 
producers and middlemen usually sell to and buy from only 
one correspondent. 

Little systematic work has been done on the analysis of 
barter-credit as a distinctive type of total economy nor on its 
role within the world economy. This article will not deal 
with this very complex and extensive subject. It will attempt, 
rather, to show the differences and the mutual incompati- 
bilities between the two by the study of one case of sharp and 
clearly-defined conflict between them in a local situation. 

In 1952-53, my wife and I were engaged in an ethno- 
logical study of an Indian group whose lands lie near one 
of the large southern tributaries of the Amazon.! Travel was 
slow and difficult, and we passed considerable time with the 
rubber-tapping neo-Brazilian population of this river. Al- 
though we did not attempt exhaustive research among the 
latter people, we did try to acquaint ourselves with them in 
order to better understand the nature of the acculturative 
influences affecting our Indian population. 

Upon our departure from the field, the exigencies of 
travel forced us to stay at the camp of a labor force engaged. 
in building an emergency landing field on the banks of the 
river. While there, we had the opportunity to listen at length 
to the arguments of both sides of a controversy raging over 
the labor policies of the airfield. This argument crystallized 
the differences between the barter-credit economy of rubber 
gathering and the cash economy introduced by the airfield 
from urban Brazil. 

Some background information on the economy of rubber 


* Dr. Murphy is Assistant Professor of Anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. The present article was written 
when he was a member of, and under the auspices of the University 
of Illinois Research Project on Cross-Cultural Regularities. 


1. The research upon which this paper is based was supported by 
a Research Training Fellowship, granted by the Social Science 
Research Council, and the William Bayard Cutting Traveling 
Fellowship awarded by Columbia University. 


gathering is necessary. Essentially, the socio-economic struc- 
ture prevailing on this river is the same described by Wagley 
for a town on the Amazon River.? The actual exploitation 
of the wild rubber trees is carried on by individual collectors, 
each of whom gathers crude latex from the trees of one to 
four rubber “avenues” or paths leading through the forests. 
The gatherer’s house is located near his avenues, and due 
to the large area exploited by each individual, houses are 
scattered along the river banks at some distance from one 
another. 

The rubber tapper does not own his rubber avenue, how- 
ever. Title to rubber-bearing regions is held by seringalistas, 
who may be individual traders, or the directors of large com- 
panies with offices in Belém. Where the seringais, or rubber 
districts, are held by companies controlling extensive regions, 
the company installs traders at scattered points in its hold- 
ings. These traders operate on a percentage of net receipts 
and have no rights to the lands. 

The trader, whether independent or a company representa- 
tive, controls a rubber district and its gathering population, 
which may include from 15 to 50 rubber tappers. The 
latter come every week or two to the trading post to deliver 
their production. The collector is not a wage laborer, but 
sells his rubber to the trader for 50 to 60 percent of the price 
prevailing in Belém. He is credited at that rate on the 
trader’s books. While there, he also makes purchases, for 
which he is accordingly debited. Money rarely passes hands. 

This is much more than a simple accounting procedure. 
The trader advances credit to new rubber tappers so that 
they may buy household utensils, the tools of their work, and 
food. The family of the rubber tapper also lives on credit 
during the rainy season, when collecting is impossible. The 
trader also finances various other activities: the festa that 
accompanies a wedding; a trip to the hospital on the Amazon; 
or a new dress for the tapper’s wife. All such costs are duly 
entered on the books against the tapper’s future production. 
Under such circumstances, the trader must be able to rely 
upon future delivery. 

Most rubber tappers are in debt. Wagley notes that the 
trader makes more money on the resale of the rubber bought 
from the tapper than on the prices of the goods sold to him, 
exorbitant though they may be.? The trader, then, attempts 
to exact as much production from the individual as possible. 
His demands make it difficult for the worker to devote time 
to agriculture, and he is forced to buy most of his food. Also, 
the trader does not hesitate to sell to the tapper beyond the 
latter’s immediate ability to repay. The chief means of hold- 
ing a worker, and thus of maintaining production, is by 
keeping him in debt. 

The tapper cannot easily flee from his indebtedness. It 
is understood in the Amazon that if a worker changes his 
locale and trader, his new trader must repay the former one 
and transfer the tapper’s debt to his own books. 

The Brazilian government had long planned the emergency 
airfield on the banks of our river, and, after considerable 
delay, work commenced in earnest in 1953. It was to be a 
large installation, capable of accommodating four-motored 


2. Charles Wagley, Amazon Town, Macmillan Co., N.Y., 1953. 
3. Ibid., p. 99. 
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passenger airliners, and a 4,000-meter landing strip had to 
be cut out of high virgin forest. Heavy construction equip- 
ment could not be freighted through the rapids of the river 
and certainly could not be carried by air; the forest had to 
be felled and the ground levelled by manual labor. The man 
in charge of construction began forthwith to recruit labor 
in the region. 

The chief of the airport project, whom I shall call by the 
fictitious but typically Iberian name of Sr. Ribeiro, was a 
well-educated and progressive young man from Sad Paulo. 
His background was urban, and although he had spent some 
time on the Brazilian frontier, this was his first experience 
in a rubber region. He was sympathetic towards the im- 
poverished population of the river and wished sincerely to 
improve their condition. Thirty-five cruzeiros a day plus 
room and board was offered to single laborers; those with 
families received the additional privilege of buying their food 
at the airfield store at low city prices. All goods were 
freighted in by airplane and sold at cost. The workers re- 
ceived the additional benefit of free medication, albeit from 
a first-aid man. 

The response was gratifying to Sr. Ribeiro. Laborers 
drifted in from their rubber avenues slowly but steadily, and 
few returned at the beginning of the collecting season. Rea- 
sonably comfortable barracks were erected to house the 
workers and their families. 

The local traders soon grew irate. One, whom I shall 
call Sr. Galvao, had traded at a locale near the airport for 
some 40 years and was especially hard-hit by the emigration 
of rubber tappers to the airport. I did not record verbatim 
the conversations I held with him on this subject, but the 
following is a faithful reproduction of the content. 

When we first came out of the Indian country and arrived 
at the trading post of Sr. Galvdo, he told us of the “terrible” 
things that had happened on the river. He exclaimed that he 
had lost one-third of his rubber tappers and, thus, of his 
year’s production to the airfield. Furthermore, many of these 
workers had owed him money. He had, of course, he said, 
gone to Sr. Ribeiro and requested payment of the back ac- 
counts of those rubber tappers who left him while still in 
debt. And Sr. Ribeiro had refused to remunerate him! 
Sr. Galvao told me that such practices were unheard of on 
the river. It was a dereliction of responsibility on the part 
of the employer and contrary to custom. Moreover, many 
of these ingrates who had deserted him for the airfield were 
his compadres; he had sponsored their children at baptism. 
What was this world coming to if such things were allowed 
to continue, averred Sr. Galvao? 

Sr. Galvao had a strong case in his favor. As he said, the 
airfield was detrimental to rubber production and, therefore, 
to the region. And what will happen to its workers after 
heavy construction ceases and maintenance is assumed by 
skilled technicians, he asked? Sr. Galvao felt that he could 
not cooperate with the airport management because of the 
antipathy of their respective interests, and he would deal no 
longer with his debtors because of their breach of faith. But 
despite his indignation he quietly bought cigarettes and other 
articles at city prices in the airport commissary. Bad though 
it might prove in the long run, the airfield offered temporary 
advantages, even to the trader. 


Sr. Ribeiro, the airfield superintendent, was no less right- 
eous in presenting his side of the story. He was indulgent, 
for these were “only backwoodsmen,” but he explained care- 
fully that he could under no circumstances cooperate with 
the traders. He was especially confused by the attitude of 
Sr. Galvao. The latter, he said, had come to him demand- 
ing liquidation of the debts of his laborers. “Why should J 
pay you,” asked Sr. Ribeiro. “Why, of course, because these 
people traded with me and now they work for you,” an- 
swered Sr. Galvio. The city man responded that, if these 
people owed money to the trader, he should seek payment 
from them. His position was simply that he was hiring labor 
at 35 cruzeiros a day, and if an able-bodied man presented 
himself he would employ him. He suggested non-committally 
that Sr. Galvao should see the debtors on payday. Sr. Galvao 
was shocked at the attitude of the airfield manager. He was 
further concerned that his former customers might accrue a 
cash balance, draw it, and summarily depart on a passage- 
free government airplane. His worries were justified, for 
several workers did just that. Hard cash gave a mobility and 
freedom that was unsuitable to the labor requirements of 
rubber gathering. 

Both sides to this dispute were acting justly and properly 
in terms of the economic understandings of their respective 
sub-cultures. Both sincerely felt that the other was guilty 
of unethical practice. Sr. Ribeiro pointed to the high prices 
charged by Sr. Galvao as the reason why most of the trader’s 
former customers were in debt. But he ignored the fact that 
the Amazon trader has to charge high prices in order to 
make even a slight margin of profit. The small volume of 
sales, high cost of transportation, and the service charge 
upon the debt in a capital-short area necessitate price mark- 
ups that would seem fantastic to an urban American. 

Sr. Ribeiro was even more indignant about another aspect 
of the disagreement. He could in no way see that he was re- 
sponsible for the debts of his employees—he was neither their 
owner nor their keeper. Such an implication appeared to him 
an infringement upon the liberty and dignity of the employee 
and an unjust burden upon the employer. 

As of the time we departed from the airfield, the situa- 
tion had not been resolved, nor was there much possibility 
that it would be. This was much more than a conflict of 
economic interests ; it was also a clash of values. Not only did 
each think the behavior of the other unethical, but neither 
had any clear understanding of the implicit basic premises 
by which the other operated. Sr. Galvao could have gone to 
court, perhaps, and had the salaries of the debtors attached, 
but resort to formal legal mechanisms is expensive and 
contrary to custom in the Amazon region. Economic rela- 
tions are personalized, and most disputes are settled in- 
formally. Moreover, this would not have resolved the trader’s 
problem satisfactorily, for he would still lose the resale profit 
on the rubber the work would have produced. 

Economic exchange, even in the United States, is con- 
ducted chiefly through credit mechanisms. Farmers borrow 
from banks against the next season’s crops; the office work- 
er buys a television set with his future salary as security. 
There is, however, a difference between the use of credit in 
a cash-based system and in the situation we have outlined. 
The bank does not require the farmer to buy seeds, food, 
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and tools from it, nor does it expect to receive the farmers 
grain in payment. It wants no more than the repayment of 
the loan, plus interest, within a certain period. Also, the 
borrower must post security against the loan. Any single 
borrower-lender relationship has a limited frame of refer- 
ence in the United States; each such relationship impinges 
upon only the economic life of the parties. Moreover, each 
affects only a limited sector of the principals’ economies. The 
individual debtor or creditor probably has a number of such 
relationships, none of which structures a large sphere of 
interpersonal behavior. In brief, a cash system is deperson- 
alized. 

A highly developed barter-credit system, such as we find 
in the Amazon, implies a whole range of phenomena which 
make for significant sub-cultural differences. It carries a dif- 
ferent ethic and a different view of human relations. It is a 
complex of values, social structure, and economic practices 
which has much broader ramifications than what is usually 
inferred by the word “economic.” 

A credit system can be effectively carried out only through 
a web of interpersonal relations and not through impersonal 
market mechanisms. The trader must feel personally confi- 
dent that his customer will make delivery to him. His ad- 
vances are based on no other security than this. The rubber 
tapper, in turn, has no other economic security than the 
goods advanced to him by the trader. He prefers this to wage 
labor, for his family will continue to eat if he falls ill, and 
he is not faced with the semi-starvation that low-salaried 
workers experience immediately before payday. If an emer- 
gency of any sort occurs, he can depend upon his trader to 


aid him. Much as the rubber tapper may compiain of the 
exactions and high prices of the trader, he needs him in this 
depressed economy. The high wages (for the Amazon), low 
prices, and free medication offered by the airport came as a 
rare, and temporary, form of security. 

The trader’s customers depend upon him not only for 
their total economic life, but socially and politically, as well. 
He serves as godfather to their children, he is the arbiter of 
all disputes, and his wife is the social, and often religious 
leader of the little community which he and his customers 
constitute. His customers are not merely pages in his ledger 
book. He feels responsible for them, although he may, para- 
doxically, exploit and defraud them at the same time. On 
the other hand, the rubber tapper must recognize the au- 
thority of the trader and must not shirk his obligation to 
produce for him and to deal with him alone. 

The trader in such a system is indeed his customer’s 
keeper. Mobility, freedom of choice, and impersonality are 
essential to the assemblage and direction of a wage-labor 
force for work on such a highly-capitalized operation as the 
airport. They are disastrous to the rubber trade. Only in 
this light can the irreconcilability of the conflict between 
Srs. Galvao and Ribeiro be understood. 

The implications of this case for applied anthropology 
are obvious. This situation is not peculiar to the Amazon. 
Barter-credit economies are of such wide distribution that 
they may be said to constitute a sector of the core or primary 
patterns of a cross-culturally identifiable type. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that the experience of action anthropology 
in one area will have predictive value for others. 
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Field Methods and Techniques 





Field Work Reciprocities in 


Studying a Social Movement 


Joseph R. Gusfield* 


A central question in understanding field work data is 
that of motivation. Why do people talk to the investigator? 
Is there any relationship between their motivations and their 
responses? Since it is an interactive experience, the motiva- 
tions of the field worker, his purposes and perceptual cate- 
gories, are also of importance. 

A great deal of understanding of the field work process 
can be gained by conceiving of it as frequently involving a 
reciprocal exchange between two persons—a research worker 
who wants to get data, and a respondent who has certain 
gratifications as his aim. Both participate in a social act 
governed by a normative structure that implies rules of be- 
havior. The key question in this analysis is: What is each 
giving and what is each getting in return?! 

This paper is a report of some experiences in interview- 
ing members of a social movement—the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. The interviews were part of the data 
used in a study of the WCTU-which formed the author’s 
Ph.D. dissertation.2, These experiences will shed some light 
on the nature of the interaction between interviewer and 


interviewee. The point made here is that the interview con- } 


ferred certain rewards on both parties involved. A definite 
social relationship was formed and governed by virtue of | 
functions useful to both members. Several such functions 
will be discussed in this article. 


Status and the Problem of Entree 


The role used by the field worker to gain entrance into \ 


his subject area has a strong bearing on data collected later. 
Who you are, in terms of the social role you are playing, is 
vital to the respondent’s ability to organize his behavior 
around anticipated rewards. What’s in it for him depends 
on what he thinks you can give. 


*Dr. Gusfield is Chairman of the Social Sciences Program, 
Div. of General Studies; Asst. Professor of Sociology in the Div. of 
General Studies and the Dept. of Sociology, University of Illinois. 


1. For a similar type of analysis see Rosalie Hankey Wax, “Reci- 
procity as a Field Technique,” Human Organization, Vol. 11, No. 3, 
pp. 34-37. 


2. For the complete study, see Joseph Gusfield, “Organizational 
Change: A Study of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union,” 
Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Chicago Libraries, 
1954. For some aspects of the study, see the author’s “Social Struc- 
ture and Moral Reform: A Study of the WCTU,” Amer. Jour. of 
. Sociology, forthcoming issue. 


Three groups of interviewees must be separated: 1) 
WCTU local leaders in upstate New York; 2) WCTU 
local leaders in Chicago; 3) national officers at the WCTU 
headquarters in Evanston, Illinois. Differences between these 
groups made tactics very different in each area. 


I approached the WCTU “cold.” Since I had no contacts 
with the temperance movement, I wrote to the national presi- 
dent of the WCTU in my position, at that time, as Assistant 
Professor of Sociology at Hobart and William Smith Col- 
leges in upstate New York. I cloaked myself in the mantle 
of the disinterested investigator of American social move- 
ments. In this way, I began at the-top level of the organiza- 
tion, depending on my professional status to command entree. 
While these devices were successful in some areas, they were 
unsuccessful in others. 


The WCTU president was cooperative, and it was clear 
that she acted towards me in my academic role. She quickly 
pointed out that she had been a graduate student at Colum- 
bia and that her husband had his Ph.D. (This was during 
my first interview with her, while organizing the study.) She 
was anxious to make sure that I was not from Yale, where 
the School of Alcoholic Studies is in conflict with WCTU. 
When introducing me to others, she used the title “Profes- 
sor.” I soon realized that she was anxious that I receive a 
good impression of the organization. 


The same thing was true in upstate New York, where 
the college professor has a fair amount of prestige. The 
local WCTU leaders were, generally, people of middle class 
position. They seemed pleased that I asked to interview them, 
and I received no refusals. Nor did anyone question me as 
to my own views. It seemed that I conferred a definite status 
on them by visiting them, and a definite status on the organi- 
zation by “noticing it.” 

The one poor response I received supports this: it was from 
a woman, living a few blocks from Cornell University, whose 
husband was a long-time employee of the Cornell Botany 
Department. Her own relationship to the University did not 
seem to make her use of the status-conferral function of “the 
professor” very valuable. 


Another element aided entree. The WCTU in upstate 


New York is a well-knit organization, of which the current 
WCTHU national president had been a former president. Her 
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letter of introduction was useful, although no one asked to 
see it. Further, the WCTU is organized on a county basis 
and, once having interviewed the county president, she be- 
came a reference to the local WCTUs. The Union leaders 
knew each other and I could use one as sponsor to the other, 
and could work from one level to another. 


The organization of the WCTU in upstate New York 
was quite different from that in Chicago, where my status 
as professor was of no help. (Perhaps the fact that Hobart 
is not well-known in Chicago was pertinent here). However, 
I did try to use my status as Visiting Professor at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, but this was not of much help either. The 
class position of the Chicago group was lower than that of 
New York, and the people seemed to show less interest in 
whatever status the interviewer could confer on them. The 
president’s letter of introduction was helpful, but I found 
myself more and more utilizing the role of the student work- 
ing on a thesis as my best route of entree. 


This status changes the nature of the interview: when you 
come to the interview in a suppliant position, where the 
interviewee is giving, and the interviewer receiving, the 
former may then act to structure the interview more easily. 
Thus, the Chicago group was less receptive and more apt 
to ask me for my position on temperance questions. Unlike 
the New York group, the Chicago group was not too re- 
liable about keeping appointments, nor did they prepare for 
the interview by gathering material of any kind. 


The structure of the Chicago WCTU must also be taken 
into account in understanding the difficulties of entree. When 
I asked the national president for a list of Chicago officers, 
she gave it to me but said that she did not know the Chicago 
group too well. Her remarks made me feel that her spon- 
sorship of me may not have been too wise, but at least it was 
something to go on. I had to establish my own contacts with 
the Illinois office, then in Chicago, and locate my own direc- 


tory of WCTU local officers. 


I found the Illinois office hostile. They gave me a direc- 
tory by tearing the pertinent pages out of the last State Re- 
port, but they refused to let me buy a copy of the Report. 
(I later found that there were important policy differences 
between the Illinois office and the WCTU national group). 
The Secretary of the Illinois WCTU was quite critical of 
the national leaders and the “large salaries” they received. 
Apparently, working from the top level had been a mistake, 
as it gave me a role within the organization that made me an 
unwitting ally of one side in an organizational dispute. 


Moreover, using the top level was not as valuable as I 
thought it would be, because the Chicago group was a very 
loosely-knit collection of local organizations. (A county lead- 
er had died recently, and this may have accentuated the dis- 
organization). I found that while local units often had large 
lists of members, few were active; others were well-func- 
tioning units. However, there was little connection between 
units, so sponsorship could not be gained from one to another. 
The county president at that time was cordial, but she was 
new to Chicago, had been placed there by national headquar- 
ters, and was planning to retire and move to Florida. She 
had few personal relationships among the local leaders. The 


top level sponsorship was no help in getting to the county 
leaders, and I had difficulty enlisting their aid. 

At national headquarters, entree was much simpler. The 
entire group to be interviewed worked in one building. One 
interviewee could, and did, introduce me to another, who 
could then introduce me to still another, and so on—there 
was an actual physical introduction. More importantly, I 
came to have a place in the organization of the headquarters. 
To complete the historical parts of the thesis, I spent a great 
deal of time in the WCTU library, which was small and 
used by few people for a short time. The librarian and I 
became friends and I learned quite a bit of the “‘scuttlebutt”’ 
of the place from her. As staff members and officers came in, 
she introduced me as a college professor writing a thesis on 
the WCTU. If she were out, I helped people find material 
in the library. (After a while I knew the library better than 
most people at headquarters). In this way, I became part of 
the scenery. People coming into the library would ask, 
“How’s the work going?” One example of their acceptance 
is seen in my relations with the woman in charge of WCTU 
publications. During the first week of my library work, I 
had purchased a copy of the latest WCTU Annual Report. 
At that time she had been suspicious and hesitant to sell it. 
Several weeks later, when I went to her to buy a number 
of books and pamphlets, she gave me the material at a con- 
siderable discount, and they gave me carte blanche to roam 
through the stockroom and take whatever I wanted. During 
those weeks I had not spoken to her, but I had seen her 
several times in the corridor and in the library. 


The problems of entree were quite different for each area. 
As we shall see, some of the problems of using status to gain 
entree are as much reflections of the subject studied as they 
are results of conditions of organization in each area. The 
attitude towards the status of the professor is a good key to 
basic attitudes towards the public relations policies of 


WCTU. 


The Interviewer as a Social Role 

The relationship of interviewer to interviewee is an unusual 
one, for the former has no part in any other relationship of 
the latter. He demands a detached statement of views and 
ideas, outside of any situational context, and this is not a 
form of behavior in which people characteristically engage. 
It is our conclusion, however, that this very detachment pre- 
sents a role that facilitates research. 

In organizing their behavior towards us, we found the 
respondents using two images of us—as members of the pub- 
lic and as informed strangers. 


1. The Interviewer’s Role as Member of the Public 


The current public stereotype of the WCTU member is 
not at all favorable. The WCTU member is quite aware of 
the image of the “fanatic” and the “bluenose” with which 
people often identify her. Two kinds of attitudes were found 
among WTCU members towards the existence of this image. 
One is the “I’d rather be right than popular” attitude, and 
those who hold this attitude are proud of the strength of 
their convictions and the opprobrium with which many view 
the WCTU. Those who hold the second are deeply resent- 
ful of this image and want to change it. Insofar as the inter- 
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viewer is a person capable of an attitude towards the WCTU, 
this kind of member may want to win him as a friend of 
the organization. My own status as a college professor in- 
creased this, since I may have been in a position to shape 
the attitudes of others. 


This reasoning suggests that the interviewee may build a 
context in which his answers are purposeful vis-a-vis the in- 
terviewer. The behavior of the former towards the latter is, 
thus, a sample of the public relations attitude of the member. 


Consider the interviewee who tries to convince me of her 
steadfastness in the face of the stereotype. My second inter- 
view was a listless affair; the respondent was passive and 
hostile. I asked her what she thought about the value of a 
return to Prohibition, and she turned the question on me: 
“What do you think of it?” I said that I was sympathetic but 
not certain. She was furious: 


“What do you mean you don’t know! You’re just like 
all the rest. How can you not take a stand? There are 
too many people like that. Oh, I see them in the church 
every day. They are for whatever you’re for. If you are 
for temperance so are they. But you can’t depend upon 
them, you can’t depend upon them. But I’m not afraid. 
I’ll stand up and tell everybody, even Harry Truman. I’ll 
live and die a temperance woman.” 


This type is not concerned about changing my impression 
of the stereotyped WCTU woman; she approximates it. Her 
characteristic response to the interview is an attack on the 
public that refuses to adhere to WCTU doctrine. She paints 
the WCTU as a militant temperance organization. 


The other type is much more public relations oriented. 
She attempts to correct the stereotype and to change what 
she feels may be my image as a member of the general public. 
Several such women said that the WCTU is quite different 
from what it is commonly thought to be. For example, one 
woman concluded the interview by saying, on the doorstep: 


“‘We’re not just a temperance organization. We’re for 
everything human. We knit for the soldiers and send them 
things for overseas.” 


The following is even more explicit in contrasting the 
public image with the interviewee’s picture: 


“There was an age when people thought that you should 
wear black and preach all the time with a long face. We’re 
getting over that now. We have a great many departments 
in the WCTU. We have one for every interest for which 
women have clubs. There are many different kinds of 
activities.” 


Women of the first type, with little concern for public re- 
lations, were more common in the Chicago group; they 
would fail to keep appointments or would confuse the day 
or time of the appointment. In upstate New York and in 
Evanston this was not true; the upstate group was more apt 
to be public relations oriented. 

This poses a difficult problem for scientific verification. 
Was the public relations orientation of the New York and 
Evanston group a reflection of the importance of my status 
to them? Was I more important to them than I was to the 
Chicago group because they were more anxious to “sell” the 


organization, to accommodate public opinion, than the Chi- 
cago group? The number of total cases (46) was small, but 
the problem exists nevertheless. Whether, and in what ways, 
the interviewer is participating in a social relationship is 
a crucial question. 


2. The Interviewer as Informed Stranger 


In dealing with the interview process as a social process, 
we must ask what functions the interview plays for the 
respondent. Why should he tell anything? We have seen the 
public relations function as one possible gift the interviewer 
brings. We also found that the very anonymity and pose of 
objective detachment gives the respondent an opportunity for 
a rewarding experience. Simmel has noted this quality of the 
relationship of the stranger to a social group. In his famous 
essay he wrote: 


“ 


. . . he often receives the most surprising openness- 
confidences which have the character sometimes of a con- 
fessional and which would be carefully withheld from a 
more closely related person. Objectivity is by no means 
non-participation . . . but a positive and specific kind of 
participation.” 


This quality of the interview process enables the field 
worker to serve as a source of justification for the respond- 
ent’s actions. To do this, you must be able to demonstrate 
to the respondent that you will understand, as well as keep 
the secrets revealed. Often, an interview will be a listless 
and dull affair until that moment when you ask some ques- 
tion that touches a deeply-felt issue and shows the respondent 
that he can trust your understanding. It is at this moment 
that the interview changes its tone and the interviewee seems 
to say: “That’s it. Now you’ve got it.” 

An example of this relationship is seen in an interview 
we had with the Director of Scientific Temperance Instruc- 
tion for the WCTU. This branch of activity has as its aim 
the education of children, via public schools, in temperance 
sentiment. We had been talking about the attitude of public 
school officials toward the WCTU, and we asked her: 


“What kind of background do most of the state direc- 
tors have for this kind of work?” 


She replied: 
“There you have the problem. Most WCTU directors 


have no background for the work at all. Many have no 
tact or policy. I know one place—a department of educa- 
tion—where when she comes everybody hides for the whole 
day. .. . In lots of places she’s picked because, as some- 
body said, she’s a good woman, a sweet woman, and so 
interested in the work. But she doesn’t know anything 
about the work nor does she have any salesmanship ability.” 


It’s plain that I had touched on the cross that this re- 
spondent had to bear. What she had told me is not the sort 
of thing one admits publicly, nor even to those other than 
intimates in the organization. Why should she tell me these 
things ? 

One answer to this question is that she can talk safely 


3. Georg Simmel, “Sociology of the Stranger,” in Kurt Wolff (ed.) 
The Sociology of Georg Simmel, The Free Press, Glencoe, IIl. 
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to me. I am at her mercy, and I have no relation to the 
WCTU which would give consequence to her answers. Be- 
cause of this she can “let off steam” in a harmless manner. 
But the interviewer has another therapeutic function. He be- 
comes the bearer of the justification and sympathy of the re- 
spondent. By presenting her grievances, the respondent may 
seek to gain the sympathetic alliance of the impartial person. 
The particular interviewee discussed above indicated that 
others in WCTU did not agree with her policies: 


*, .. @ssay writing is primitive as the ox cart. Why use 
the ox cart when you can use the airplane. But we still 
have state presidents who are using essay contests.” 


Was she conveying information to me in discussing these 
differences of policy? It later came to light that she was 
involved in a conflict with state executives over the very 
policy described, a conflict so deep that her job was threat- 
ened. She didn’t tell these things, but apparently used the 
interview to seek sympathetic alliance and justification. 

It is not simply the role of the stranger that is important 
in the interview, but the role of the informed stranger. It is 
by demonstrating that you know the “score” that you can 
best convince the respondent that he or she can secure under- 
standing. This may involve the technique of challenging the 
respondent’s initial answers. In one case, after getting a 
“formal” answer to a question: “What do most people think 
of the WCTU?” I switched my tone. I challenged her by 
asking: “But isn’t it true that some members, and even some 
who aren’t members, give the WCTU the reputation of 
being ‘queer?’ Here was a very real problem to her. She 
then told the story of a Chicago member who is a big “‘prob- 
lem to the WCTU because she reinforces the public image 
of the ‘fanatic.’ ” 

Earlier in the same interview I had told the respondent 
some things about Carry Nation that she had not known. 
On several occasions I was able to establish myself to mem- 
bers as an expert on the WCTU because of my knowledge 
of matters unknown to them. In one upstate group a good 
discussion of WCTU policy towards temperance groups re- 
sulted because a respondent knew little about the issues be- 
hind the national position, with which I was familiar. In tell- 
ing her about it I was able to get her reaction to that policy. 

The interviewee has to get something out of the inter- 
view otherwise there will be little reason for him to “open 
up.” The interviewer must be able to create that social re- 
lationship which rewards the respondent for “good rapport.” 


The Interviewer as Participant 


One of the central facts about social research is that it 
creates rewards for the researcher. We have examined some 
of the rewards of the interview for the respondent. We must 
also point out how the rewards to the interviewer influence 
the process of research. 

At a late point in the study, I intereviewed the president 
of a local Chicago WCTU unit. We had good rapport and 
I asked her if I could attend the next meeting. She was 
agreeable and, several days before the meeting, I received 
a letter from her asking me to join the WCTU as an honor- 
ary member. A pledge card was included. I didn’t reply and 


hoped that nothing more would come of it. At the meeting, 
the president asked me if I would sign the pledge; I told her 
that, in all conscience, I could not. Following this incident 
I found that the Chicago WCTU had been ordered not to 
talk to me, as I was not a total abstainer. This meant the 
loss of several interviews that I had wanted to have. 


Why didn’t I sign the pledge and lie about my drinking 
habits? An understanding of my attitude may shed some light 
on the way the research worker becomes a part of the social 
movement he studies. 


One thing was clear. The WCTU was my “bread and 
butter.” Although I was not being paid to do the study, it 
was the basis of my Ph.D. thesis. I had no established rela- 
tion to the WCTU and, probably, my study would not be 
to their liking. Indeed, they didn’t seem to see how much 
I was discovering about them. Their conception of a socio- 
logical study was rather naive and at a highly formal level. 
They had been pretty helpful to me in many ways, and I was 
using them. This kind of situation is bound to fill the field 
worker with ethical misgivings, and I had a sincere feeling 
that they deserved some kind of repayment. Isn’t our culture 
one that demands this kind of repayment? Little wonder that 
the field worker should feel the same when he deals with an 
organized group rather than an anonymous sample of people, 
as in a public opinion survey. 

The feeling of obligation towards the WCTU was en- 
hanced by the elements which served to develop an identifi- 
cation between myself and the WCTU. I had begun the 
study with the stereotyped image of the WCTU member 
as being “queer,” but concrete experience illustrated the im- 
mense over-simplification of this. I came to see the WCTU 
in a different fashion, and, in a sense, I even became a 
partisan. 

An illustration of the “interviewer conversion” process is 
seen in my experiences at a party about a year after I began 
the study. A group of old college friends were invited to a 
mutual friend’s home. Among other things, we discussed my 
thesis, and this led to a general discussion of alcoholism 
as an industrial problem. I seriously suggested that one solu- 
tion to the problem was the re-introduction of Prohibition. 
It was hard for my friends to believe that any rational per- 
son could seriously consider Prohibition. I had never thought 
very much about the problems of alcohol. I shared, and still 
share, the views of my own social group, which are anti- 
temperance. What, then, had happened to me? 

I had, in studying the WCTU, become immersed in a 
new world and it had changed my perspectives, although 
not my opinions. Since I dealt with temperance arguments 
so much of the time, there was nothing unusual about them 
any longer. I had to look at their position apart from satirical 
motives. The ready discussion of their position, which I and 
my group held, were long ago dealt with by temperance 
writers. I began to see temperance views as intellectually 
defensible. 


The stereotype of the WCTU is something against which 
the organization fights. Often the attitudes of my friends 
struck me as cruel. Almost any time that I told other aca- 
demic people about my study someone would ask about the 
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personality characteristics of WCTU members. The as- 
sumption was clear that there must be something eccentric 
about these ladies. But to me, being deeply immersed in the 
WCTU, they weren’t unusual at all. They were sensitive to 
the public image of the WCTU, and so was I. 


The WCTU became “my baby,” and I became protective 
towards it. When Time Magazine reported a temperance 
event in what seemed to me to be an unfair way, I was in- 
dignant. It wasn’t ethical. I may have been unconverted, but 
I had become a “friendly enemy.” 


I came to like the women in the WCTU. They had con- 
victions that they held firmly, despite the ostracism entailed. 
They were interesting women and they had my admiration. 

The foregoing background material is an attempt to ex- 
plain my refusal to take the pledge. My statements concern- 


ing my own beliefs were the repayment to the WCTU at a 
point central to their views. Perhaps I might have acted 
otherwise had the study not been in its last stages. Perhaps 
my own personality led me to act differently than some other 
field worker. But the ethical problem still remains, regard- 
less of how it was solved. The interviewer cannot avoid being 
a participant in a social process, if for no other reason than 
that he is getting something out of the interview. 


Organized groups, such as social movements, involve the 
field worker in a much more complex pattern of possible roles 
and rewards than is true of less structured groups, such as 
are found in public opinion surveys. This fact makes it very 
necessary that we be increasingly sensitive to the context in 
which data is collected. That context is essential if we are to 
understand the results of our studies. 





(Continued from Page 3) 
which can be resolved by alluding to a mass of facts. When 
this arises, different, but unvalidated, sets of observations be- 
come matters of crucial importance. Keeping this in mind, 
I propose to attempt some answer to the critical comments 


of Mrs. Perlman and Mr. Kadushin. 


Mrs. Perlman finds it disturbing that I should use a 
supervisor-supervisee relationship among social workers as 
my example, and feels this is not in the interest of profes- 
sional courtesy. May I say that the reason social work was 
taken as the example was for very practical reasons. It of- 
fered at the time a situation which fit in quite well with the 
length of the paper and was one which has been discussed 
at some length between some of my colleagues and myself. 
I personally consider social work not as an ancillary profes- 
sion to psychiatry (ancillary in the handmaiden sense) but 
rather as an allied profession, which contains many areas of 
overlap. As we arc nothing more or less than equals in these 
areas I think it is well to communicate as equals rather than 
to adopt a somewhat defensive position which implies hier- 
archy. 

Mrs. Perlman questions whether the situation I described 
really occurs; and if it does, she wonders how frequently it 
exists. Here we have a perfect instance in which the lack of 
data forces us to fall back on opinion and personal observa- 
tion. Under these circumstances let me state that I think it 
is far from uncommon in the relationship between supervisors 
and their students in the fields of psychiatry and social work. 
Because of our incomplete sets of operationally-defined prin- 
ciples, ambiguity results; and where there is ambiguity, a 
fertile field for brainwashing exists. For here, opinion, not 
data, is the guidepost. Mrs. Perlman alludes to the “growing 
literature of social work which is positive and affirmative.” 
When this literature embodies a solid ability to predict be- 
havior from an independent set of factors, it will be time I 
think to be less concerned with brainwashing in supervision. 
There is little reason to have confidence in the literature’s 
ability to do so at the present time. 

Mr. Kadushin’s reply was, I thought, quite fascinating. 
He mentions various works which imply that there are ways 
to combat the process of brainwashing. It would seem how- 
ever, that these methods are associated with a sophisticated 


set of principles antagonistic to those of the authoritarian 
force. Certainly this was true of the returnees from Korea 
who successfully withstood the efforts of their captors. This 
association frequently does not exist in the supervisor-super- 
visee relationship and, consequently, the student’s assets are 
not those which would enable him to withstand the onslaught 
of the dogmatist. 

The use of the terms “transference” and “parent surro- 
gate” to explain the appearance of the supervisor to the stu- 
dent amplifies the understanding of the situation somewhat, 
I will agree, in that they are specific aspects of the experi- 
mentally-derived principle of generalization. 

As far as the idea that the protection of the client serves 
as a system of checks on the tactic of forcing thought or 
solutions, this would perhaps be valid except for the tendency 
that exists to place the responsibility on the patient or client 
because of “weak ego strength”. Certainly, few of us will 
disagree with the observation that in both psychiatry and so- 
cial work, when a strong positive feeling exists for an orien- 
tation, there is propensity to throw away the observations 
which run counter to the orientation rather than change it. 
The fact that the social worker or psychiatrist frequently 
knows the power of his relationship to students does not, 
I think, give perfect ability to control these relationships in 
an efficacious way. There seems to be a rationalization in 
the background which can explain away almost everything. 

It would seem that, in the end, the only answer to the 
above conflicts can be found in certain ways. This is by ad- 
herence to data, by confirmatory measurements which come 
independently of the original situation, and by a striving for 
the ability to predict. 

I would like to express my thanks to Mrs. Perlman and 
Mr. Kadushin for their stimulating comments. I do not sup- 
pose we really have changed each other’s way of thinking, 
and that is only reasonable because such change in the ab- 
sence of data could only be another instance of brainwashing. 


Sincerely, 


GerorcE WINOoKUR, M.D., 
Asst. Professor of Psychiatry, 
Washington University 
School of Medicine 








Reviews of the Literature 


The Dynamics of Casework and Counseling, by Herbert 
H. Aptekar, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1955, pp. 
XIX and 262, $3.50. 


The author of this book, Herbert H. Aptekar, has long 
been acknowledged as an outstanding leader in the field of 
social casework. His many previous publications and confer- 
ence papers have established an enviable record for the depth 
of their thought and the simplicity of their expression. In this 
latest book, The Dynamics of Casework and Counseling, 
he adds considerable lustre to his already brilliant reputation. 

Aptekar has undertaken a formidable task and he has suc- 
ceeded in carrying it off with considerable skill. He has 
attempted to bring together the two rival schools of thought 
in social casework and to demonstrate how they can move 
beyond their present unhappy state of impasse. For almost 
25 years now, social caseworkers have been torn into two 
factions called the “diagnostic school” and the ‘functional 
school.” Partisans of each school have lustily denounced one 
another with considerable vehemence. Employment possibili- 
ties have frequently been restricted so that adherents of one 
school could not obtain positions in agencies following the 
other school. Five years ago, a committee of eminent social 
workers explored the problem only to conclude that no 
reconciliation was possible between the two schools of thought. 
Refusing to accept this counsel of despair, Aptekar has 
scrutinized carefully the various elements in each school, 
pointing out underlying similarities and taking a giant step 
towards integration. He has shown how various concepts and 
various methods can be factored out of each orientation to 
produce the kind of social casework practice and theory which 
uses all that is good in both schools of thought. The resulting 
synthesis is one which Aptekar calls “dynamic;” hence the 
title of the book. One might quarrel with this choice of label, 
since the word “dynamic” is much overworked and much mis- 
understood. Regardless of the name, however, the integrated 
approach which emerges from the book will have a profound 
impact on social casework. Certainly, no one in the field of 
social work can afford to miss this book. It will undoubtedly 
be a landmark for many years to come. Long after the bitter- 
ness of the battle between the diagnostic school and the func- 
tional school has been forgotten this book will be pointed 
to as having advanced social casework to a new stage of 
development. 

What interest will this book have for those not in the 
field of social work? First of all, it possesses considerable 
fascination simply from the human interest viewpoint. The 
author was earlier identified as being a leading advocate of 
one of the two schools of thought. It has taken considerable 
courage and intellectual honesty to abandon his previous 
identifications. He has severed many ties and has risked the 
approbrium of his former functional associates. While he will 
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win many new friends among those long weary of the stulti- 
fying battle between the diagnostic school and the functional 
school, he sacrifices an already well-established position of 
pre-eminence in the functional school. As a demonstration of 
readiness to forge ahead despite impediments, the book is, 
therefore, a vital human document. 


Secondly, social scientists interested in the changing styles 
and patterns of theory within their own fields will find this 
an unusually interesting book. Practically no social science, 
indeed no philosophy, no theology, and no art has been free of 
schools of thought. Polarity thinking which dichotomizes be- 
lief into right or wrong, true or false, has characterized most 
fields of human endeavour. Advances have stemmed from the 
recognition that the merging of dichotomies is a necessary 
and a familiar process. This book is an excellent illustration 
of a redoubtable effort to bring about such a merger. As such, 
it serves to remind us that while extremism may be an essen- 
tial development step, it cannot contain the final truth. 

Aptekar’s “dynamic casework and counseling” will no 
doubt have to yield itself to some as yet unborn theoretical 
system. But, at present, it will move rapidly to the centre of 
the social casework stage. It is, therefore, an exceedingly 
important publication. 

—Morrton I. TEICHER 
University of Toronto 


American Indian and White Children: A Socio-psycho- 
logical Investigation, by Robert J. Havighurst and Bernice 
L. Neugarten, University of Chicago Press, 1955, pp. 305, 
23 tables. 

This volume is the most recent monograph to result from 
the Research in Indian Education, begun in 1941 with the 
collaboration of the Committee on Human Development of 
the University of Chicago and the United States Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. The general purpose of the project was to 
study the development of American Indian children in their 
contemporary cultural settings from which implications bear- 
ing on their formal education could be discussed. This work 
of Drs. Havighurst and Neugarten analyzes the results of 
the application of five socio-psychological techniques among 
children of the Hopi, Navaho, Papago, Sioux, Zia and Zuni 
tribes. The results are compared with similar analyses made 
of white children in a study of a midwestern community, a 
long term examination of child development undertaken in 
a separate piece of research by the Committee on Human 
Development. The community is described in Democracy in 
Jonesville.) 


1. W.L. Warner and Associates, Democracy in Jonesville, Harper 
& Bros., New York, 1949, 
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In an appendix to the monograph a second comparison is 
made between children of the midwest community and three 
communities in New Zealand on the basis of two tests—the 
Moral Ideology and Emotional Response. 

The intent of this volume is two-fold: first, to discuss what 
can be learned of moral and emotional development of In- 
dian and white children from the tests employed; and, sec- 
ond, to comment on the validity of the battery tests for their 
application in future research in child development in various 
cultures. The battery of socio-psychological tests utilized in 
the study and evaluated in this volume are: 1) the Belief 
in Immanent Justice and Animism; 2) Attitudes Towards 
Rules of Games, adapted from Jean Piaget’s tests of Moral 
Judgement; 3) the Emotional Response Test devised by 
Kilton Stewart; 4) the Moral Ideology Test, adapted from 
“A Method of Investigating Individual and Group Ideol- 
ogy,” by Alex Bavelas; and 5) the Free Drawing Test. A 
preliminary analysis of the results of these tests was made 
for incorporation in the published tribal monographs written 
about the culture and child development of four of the In- 
dian tribes,” 

The data derived from the tests of the Indian children of 
these tribes and the Zuni, as well as the data from tests made 
on the midwest children, are subjected in this volume to new 
and more extensive analyses. 

The monograph provides a brief sketch of the cultures 
from which the sample of the children were drawn, and a 
description of the samples and sampling procedures. In sepa- 
rate chapters are discussed each socio-psychological technique 
and the data desired to provide cross-cultural comparisons, 
sex differences, and age trends. Categories and tables of the 
data for each test and for each sample group are given in 
greater detail in separate appendices for students of these 
cultures who wish to rework the information for other in- 
terpretations. 

The particular interest of this study to anthropologists will 
be the nature of the information which these instruments 
bring to the understanding of the dynamics of culture, particu- 
larly the process of child development, and the value of the 
tests as techniques to be employed, as compared with the usual 
various forms of interviewing and questioning informants. 
The authors first examine the results and significance of the 
evidence to be obtained from each test. They next draw up 
a number of variables related to acculturation, internal and 
external factors constraining children, personal values, and 
types of social relationships, and rank the cultural groups on 
each variable. Similarly the cultural groups are ranked in 
regard to the surrogates and persons involved whom the 
childrer report in their Emotional Response and Moral Ide- 
ology ‘1 ..s. From analyses of these rankings, the five so- 
cieties and sub-groups within them are shown to possess cer- 
tain, distinct social and psychological factors which are 
brought to bear upon the children. 


2. (1) Laura Thompson, and Alice Joseph, The Hopi Way, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1944; (2) Gordon Macgregor, Warriors 
Without Weapons: A Study of the Pine Ridge Sioux, Harvard Uni- 
versity, University of Chicago Press, 1946; (3) Dorothea C. Leigh- 
ton and Clyde Kluckhohn, The Navaho, and Children of the People, 
Harvard University Press, 1944 and 1947; (4) Alice Joseph, Rosa- 
mond B. Spicer, and Jane Chesky, The Desert People: A Study of 
the Papago Indians, University of Chicago Press, 1949, 


Midwest society is revealed as being self-centered, giving 
emphasis to the individual’s responsibility and achievements 
and the development of internal conscience. In developing 
interest in self and internal moral constraints, this society 
produces an emotional response more sensitive to self-grati- 
fication than to personal relationships or the aggressive and 
disciplinary behavior of others. 

The Navaho of isolated Navaho Mountain in the west of 
the reservation form another self-centered society interested 
in individual achievement and competence and placing even 
less concern upon social relations. The self-centered quality 
of this society differs markedly from that of the midwest 
community by stressing lightly the development of conscience 
but emphasizing high external moral constraint. The child of 
Navaho Mountain does not, however, acquire the strong 
tendencies towards self-enhancement and competitiveness or 
the same type of individualism centered on self-concern 
which the midwest child attains. 


The tests reveal the contrast to the Navaho of the Pueblo 
societies of Hopi, Zuni, and Zia. These are other-centered 
and focused on sensitizing their children to external pressures 
and the moral dictates of their families or communities. In 
this the tests support the well-known characterizations of 
the orientation of their cultures made in previous studies. 
Within the three Pueblo groups, the testing instruments pro- 
vide interesting distinctions. For example, the Hopi children 
show high sensitivity to their relations with other people in 
the village, while Zuni youngsters do not regard the com- 
munity at large as praisers or blamers. In the latter group 
much of the scolding and threatening of the socializing pro- 
cedures is done by non-family members, yet the family of the 
Zuni child in comparison with the Hopi family looms as the 
stronger socializing agent. The Zia child is the most sen- 
sitive of any to all the variables affecting social relations 
with family and “everybody.” 

The Papago have a society which balances its social pres- 
sures and develops neither a highly individualistic nor strong- 
ly group-oriented child. From the even stress of social forces 
upon the Papago child, he appears to rank midway between 
Pueblo and Navaho child. The Papago child is deeply affected 
by the response he gives to his impulse life, but Papago so- 
ciety circumscribes this by certain moral restraints. 


The Sioux children express an anticipated moral concern 
about drives toward hostile actions. They feel aggression to- 
wards their playmates and fear aggression from the outside 
world. Their attention is directed towards means of self- 
gratification. Their moral and emotional makeup reflects the 
effects of the conflict of their culture with that of the sur- 
rounding whites and their problems of adjusting to it. They 
are the most acculturated of all the Indian groups studied. 
It is not surprising to find, therefore, that they approach 
most closely the midwest children in their emotional and 
moral relations with other people. 

The descriptions of the societies were compiled from data 
drawn from all of the tests. The resultant total data com- 
bine to present reasonably related aspects of a tribal society 
and of the development of the various personalities of 
children. 

The description of the social pressures affecting the de- 
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velopment of the child and his responses is obtained mainly 
from variables found in the Emotional Response and Moral 
Ideology Tests. It was found these tests touch upon different 
areas of life, but the sum total of information on behavior, 
and social attitudes and relationships to other persons is in 
support of logically related elements of the societies under 
consideration. Measuring the degree of external moral con- 
straint operating in the children as one element of society 
was accomplished by relating responses of shame, unchange- 
ableness of rules of games, and belief in immanent justice. 
In this evaluation over-all agreement was found among the 
three tests, except among the Shiprock Navaho and Sioux 
tribes. These two acculturated groups varied in their re- 
sponses to shame, on the basis of moral guilt rather than of 
social embarrassment. Variables were also selected for their 
relation to self-centered and self-directed tendency of indi- 
viduals or to their focus upon harmonious and cooperative 
social relations. Averaging and ranking the incidence of such 
variables as individual achievement, self-restraint and per- 
sonal virtues compared with factors of regard for others’ au- 
thority and aggression, these societies with “autonomous” or 
“heteronomous” individuals became readily apparent. Again, 
the results are supported by previously-made ethnological 
studies. 

Selected variables also reveal the place that mothers and 
fathers take in praising or blaming and rewarding and pun- 
ishing, in the emotional lives of their children. The tests are 
effective in making the positive relations of mothers and 
fathers to their sons and daughters and also the negative 
and ineffective part some parents play. The latter role is 
very characteristic of the fathers of the Sioux and Midwest 
children. 


The tests in the authors’ estimate provide “reliable and 
substantial data on the basic emotional relationships, the com- 
mon values, and aversions and the basic moral attitudes of 
children in several cultural groups,” from which descriptions 
of the children and their social groups can be drawn. The 
children of each group reveal wide individuality of the chil- 
dren in each group, indicating the need in such investigations 
for fully adequate samples. This once again supports the 
observation that people of “primitive” groups exhibit a wide 
variation, rather than a simple pattern in their behavior. 

Although the tests designed for use in our culture proved 
as successful in analyzing children of Indian societies as with 
children of modern American culture, they must be regarded 
as having their limitations. The authors found that most of 
the Piaget-type tests were unsuccessful although they yielded 
some useful data. It was often difficult to interpret some 
responses. The effectiveness of the tests was also circum- 
scribed by the fact that they were administered by white per- 
sons who may have caused the Indian children some un- 
easiness. 

Difficulties appeared, too, in the interpretation of relation 
of concepts, acculturation, and conscience formation. The 
authors conclude, however, that these tests provide a broader 
coverage than is possible through the usual interview tech- 
niques, but remain unsure of the complete reliability of the 
techniques. An attempt has been made to unify inferences 
drawn from the tests by study of the ethnological data. Not 


all test inferences could be verified nor could the reasons for 
the lack of correlation always be ascertained. 

The responses desired from these tests, especially the Emo- 
tional Response and Moral Ideology Tests, do provide re- 
liable data when treated on a group basis. These tests of the 
battery which was employed in this cross-cultural research 
should be adapted to the group being studied. 

The Free Drawing Test did not lend itself readily in 
ascertaining the degree of acculturation or the moral and 
emotional development of children. Its value appears limited 
to indicating cross-cultural differences in drawing ability and 
perceptions. 

The use of socio-psychological tests in this pioneering at- 
tempt at broad interdisciplinary research is a decided con- 
tribution to the development of methodologies for studying 
the social pressures that are exerted upon children. However 
because of the qualified evaluation of the effectiveness of 
these tests and the limitations imposed by the long experi- 
mentation and statistical analysis of the results, it is to be 
regretted that some attempt to estimate the relative values 
of these tests and interview methods was not planned in the 
research project. Throughout the monograph, considerable 
reference is made to ethnological material for explanations 
and support of the evidence provided by the tests. The con- 
stant need to turn this material to validate the results of 
the tests suggest that clearer and more reliable perceptions, 
as well as greater efficiency, might have been attained through 
interviews and observations. These methods might also have 
resolved some of the problems of baffling inconsistencies that 
were found between child-training procedures and children’s 
responses to the test questions. Perhaps a more rewarding 
and precise methodology will be found, as the authors sug- 
gest, in the Thematic Apperception Test, employed in the 
test battery but not yet fully reported, as an instrument for 
discerning the characteristcs of child behavior and develop- 
ment discussed in this study. 

—Gorpon MAccrEGcoR 
Washington, D.C. 


Anthropology, J. E. Manchip White, N. Y., Philosophical 
Library, 1955, pp. 191, no index, $2.75. 

This is the latest of those little books written by British 
anthropologists, and designed to provide the lay reader with 
a succinct introduction to the field. (Others by Firth, Had- 
don, Marett, etc.) This one seems most admirable, and 
might possibly serve as an auxiliary textbook if accompanied 
by abundant readings, especially on prehistory, which is not 
given separate chapter treatment. The British viewpoint is 
ably represented in the chapter on social anthropology, and 
in the final chapter on applied anthropology. (Five chapters 
in all.) This is of course the “colonial” brand of applied, 
but it is clear from this book that the English school takes 
applied anthropology for granted as an integral part of the 
science. However, to make everyone happy, “cultural anthro- 
pology” is also represented by a detailed and adequate chap- 
ter, as well, of course, as physical anthropology and human 
evolution. 

—Joun W. BENNETT 
Ohio State University 








